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In the Swiss Mountains with a Camera 


Part One.—The Grisons 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 





ROM close observation on the spot, 
we have come to the conclusion 
that many American visitors to 
Switzerland in summer miss a great 
deal of beautiful country. From 
our slower European point of view—and we hope 
without offence—we should say that their allot- 
ment of time for the various beauty-spots is 
insufficient to give a comprehensive idea of the 
really wonderful country they are in, and 
although far quicker in the uptake than we of 
the older world, they do not get one hundred per 
cent. value on the big trek they have made, 
through too much hustle. And so we propose 
to point out briefly a few localities which embrace 
some of the finest of Switzerland’s high moun- 
tain-scenery that are often missed by the passing 
tourist from the United States. 

First, we would take our readers to the Grisons, 
a canton that is little known to Americans, but 
well worth discovering for reasons that we shall 
consider directly. It is reached from Zurich, 
where we board the Federal Railway train and 
book to Landquart. The route is a heautiful 
one. We follow the entire length of both the 
Ziiricher See and the Wallen See and, presently 
crossing the Rhine, we reach Landquart and are 
in the Grisons. 

It is a district that is made for pictorial 
photography—a country of contrasts. There 
are extremes of climate, dramatic variations of 
scenery, entirely different races of people with 
languages of diverse origin. The architecture in 
some of the villages, especially in the South, is 
pronouncedly Italian. Relics of a time that 
cannot be even accurately fixed are still to be 
seen alongside of comparative modernity in the 
shape of Roman remains, that again give way 
to evidences of medizeval activities. There are 











mountain-passes that have echoed to the foot- 
steps of all ages, from the awestruck primeval 
man, who by instinct found his way to the cura- 
tive springs of the country, down to the “bade- 
gast” of the present day, seeking a cure, and 
knowing accurately the properties of the waters 
he bathes in. There are mysteriously high- 
temperatured lakes in elevated positions, that 
have no visible inflow or outlet, veritable South- 
Seas dream-places, where bathing and sun-bath- 
ing are a delight all through the summer. There 
are savage mountain-fastnesses, eternal snow- 
regions, great glaciers, grape-growing valleys, all 
within a tract of country no larger than the 
English county of Devonshire, or about twice 
the size of the New England state of Rhode 
Island. So our range of subjects for the camera 
is virtually unlimited, for in summer we can 
travel comfortably in a single day from snow- 
effects to luxuriant valley-life. 

To go abruptly from dazzling-white landscapes 
to the dark greens and browns of the lowlands, 
with possibly heavy tree-shadows, gives the 
photographer some awkward problems in expo- 
sure. The difference is often enormous and 
bewildering, and actinometers are not entirely 
reliable in extremes of lighting. But for all 
that, they should be consulted, as their pro- 
nounced opinions will steady us against “‘scare”’ 
exposures, which, unless we are endowed with 
wonderful instinct, are almost certain to be 
wrong. And even high in the snow it is quite 
possible to underexpose, especially if it is sud- 
denly necessary to photograph such a subject as 
deep crevasses in a glacier in the foreground, 
when we have become accustomed to the light 
on the open snow-landscape. 

Personally, we always contrive to carry a very 
light wooden tripod (which, considering the 
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ALETSCH GLACIER IN SUMMER 
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length given, is preferable to the folding metal 
variety) even if using only a 214 x 31-inch plate; 
for it enables one to study the amount and 
quality of the light as seen on the groundglass, 
which arrangement, if not scientific, is a real help 
in judging difficult exposures. And here, let us 
add, it is unwise to attempt high mountain- 
photography without a lens-hood if the best 
technical results are aimed at; for the light is 
strong on all sides, and it is far safer to cut it off. 

The Grisons is a purely agricultural canton. 
There are no factories, and it is easy to walk 
from district to district over passes, always sure 
of a comfortable night’s rest at a native inn. 
And should our wanderings lead us into still less 
frequented ways, there are huts in high places 
where the tourist can become acquainted with 
the interesting arrangements made for climbers 
intent on really serious ascents. These huts are 
often quite large and can accommodate from 
twenty to forty people. There is usually a care- 
taker who provides a warm supper, and the 
sleeping-berths, although primitive, are quite 
adequate. Bunks, with sweet, clean Alpine hay, 
line the upper story, and rugs are provided. And 
so the enthusiastic photographer can rise early 
and stand a real chance to obtain some of those 
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wonderful but fleeting effects of daybreak in the 
mountains that are never seen at lower levels. 

And for those who are not so robust, there is 
the wonderful network of the Rhetian Electric 
Railway that does our climbing for us, and by 
daring engineering finds its way into all sorts of 
remote and interesting places. Besides, there 
are post motor-diligences—powerful cars that 
travel over some of the most famous passes, and 
form connecting links with the railways, enabling 
us to get almost anywhere, even if we are not good 
walkers. Up to the present time, private motors 
have been forbidden in this canton, one of the few 
spots in Europe where the tourist is safe from the 
dust and hustle of fast road-traffic on narrow 
ways; but the march of events is too strong even 
for this sturdy race of mountain-farmers, and 
there is talk of the Grisons being thrown open 
to automobiles at an early date. 

Our first destination from Landquart is 
Klosters, a short journey on the Rheetian Electric 
Railway. It is an important mountain-center in 
the Priitigau Valley and a delightful old village, 
with outlying hamlets in such wonderful positions 
that one almost thinks their sole aim is to pose 
for their portraits. Indeed, there is enough here 
to occupy us photographically for a whole sum- 
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mer-vacation, as it is within easy reach of many 
mountain and glacier climbs. If we chance to be 
fishermen as well as photographers, our attention 
will certainly be divided, for there are few better- 
stocked trout-lakes and streams than in this 
district. Davos, the famous city of the moun- 
tains, is only half an hour’s journey by train, and 
here, although over five thousand feet up, every 
whim of modern life can be satisfied, for there are 
excellent shops, good theaters, concerts and even 
a Kinema to entertain us. 

Those who are good walkers are recommended 
to leave Davos on foot, going over the Fliiela Pass 
to the Lower Engadine which is reached at the 
little village of Siis. It is a full day’s walk, and 
leads through some wonderful scenery. Once 
arrived in the Lower Engadine, with the river 
Inn running through the narrow valley, and a 
luxurious vegetation in spite of being four thou- 
sand feet high, we have an entire change of 
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country. Old castles and churches perched on 
elevated rocks are frequent, and appear almost 
theatrical in their get-up. But they are very 
real, nevertheless, and have stood for many 
ages just as we see them. 

A little further down the valley we come to 
Schuls-Terasp-Vulpera, three small villages close 
together that collectively form Switzerland’s 
most famous spa, quite unspoiled, and boasting 
no less than twenty mineral springs rising within 
a radius of two miles. From here, too, we can 
explore the National Park, a mountainous dis- 
trict given back to nature, where wild life, both 
animal and vegetable, has full and unrestricted 
play. Indigenous creatures that already have 
lost their fear of man can be studied and, what is 
more important to us, photographed. Here we 
would again advise the robust to leave the railway 
and, with rucksack on back, tramp through this 
romantic reserve to Sils Maria, and back to 
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Zernetz; but it is quite a trip and several days 
must be devoted to the expedition. 

At Zernetz we can take the train and quickly 
reach the Upper Engadine, making either St. 
Moritz or Pontresina our headquarters. Pon- 
tresina is a very old village around which new 
hotels have sprung up. Although in such an 
inaccessible position, there are evidences of 
traffic through it and over the Bernina Pass in 
remote times. In the village stands an old 





from snow-peaks to vineyards, and affords en 
route some astounding views. Indeed, it is a 
continually absorbing problem to the passenger 
how the little train will ever find its way through. 
We should add that there is good accommodation 
at Alp Griim in the shape of several restaurants, 
so placed that each one has a different view. 

But we must retrace our steps to St. Moritz, 
long famous as the Queen of Swiss mountain- 
stations, and the highest village of the Engadine 
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tower about which little seems known except 
that it is supposed to be of Saracenic origin 
dating from the XIIth century. The parish 
church close by has an inscription of the year 
1497. From Pontresina, the Bernina Railway 
leads over the Bernina Pass down into Italy, fol- 
lowing closely the old road for much of the way. 
The old hospice is passed, and at Alp Griim we 
strongly advise the tourist to stop, catching a 
later train on to the valley, for it is a place where 
much photography can be done. Indeed, it is 
irresistible. Close to the station there are many 
vantage-points in the shape of big rocks which 
give pictures of entirely different character. 
Looking in one direction, we have a near view 
of the great Palii Glacier swinging and, around, 
the sweep of the landscape extends right down to 
Poschiavo with its still lake, and on into Italy. 
The Bernina Railway is one of the wonder-lines of 
the Alps. It takes us in a couple of hours or so 
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(six thousand eighty-five feet). Around the edge 
of the lake lies St. Moritz Bad, where relics have 
been found that suggest one of the springs was in 
use three thousand years ago, so that European 
cotemporaries of Tutankhamen probably knew 
their Switzerland well. The Romans certainly 
were there, and Paracelsus, the celebrated doctor 
of the XVIth century, is honored by a spring 
being named after him. Near by, on the Maloja 
road, is the Suvretta Haus, one of the largest and 
most interesting hotels in Switzerland. It em- 
bodies one of the first attempts to revive old Swiss 
architecture, a revolt against the huge and often 
unsightly buildings that have sprung up at so 
many mountain-resorts; and the experiment has 
been eminently satisfactory. Placed on a grassy 
eminence, the enormous structure that can 
accommodate three hundred guests fits very 
pictorially into its Alpine background, and 
suggests that it has grown from centuries of 
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experience—the survival of the right thing in 
the right place. One of the most beautiful and 
famous of Engadine views is obtained from the 
windows of the hotel, and the curious thing is 
that every photographer makes of the subject a 
different picture. We offer our own interpreta- 
tion which was made early in the morning. In 
waiting for a certain effect, we realised why no 
two photographs of this view were alike. The 
sun comes slanting over the mountains and across 





the mountains, which before the days of railways 
was an important stopping-place on the way from 
Italy over the Spliigen Pass. Here, in a delight- 
ful old hostelry with spacious rooms opening out 
on to a big cobbled square, it is easy to imagine 
oneself back in the posting-days, especially when 
we are shown the signature of Queen Victoria in 
an early volume of the Visitors’ Book. 

The road from Thusis to Spliigen leads through 
the Viamala, one of the show-places of the 
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the two lakes, and the effect varies from hour to 
hour; if there are clouds about, from minute to 
minute. It is a good demonstration of the fact 
that lighting is the most important factor in 
pictorial photography, for we have watched this 
view alter from grave to gay in a few moments. 

From Campfer the road leads up the valley, 
which here is broad, to Maloja, and then abruptly 
turns down a precipitous cliff on the way to 
Castasegna at the frontier, and so on to the Lake 
of Como. There is much to interest the photo- 
grapher all the way, but space forbids a detailed 
description, and we must hurry back through St. 
Moritz to Bevers, where we take the train for 
Thusis, and travel over a section of the line 
(between Preda and Filisur) that is filled with 
thrills. It leads from the high Engadine to the 
lower Albula valley. At Thusis a motor dili- 
gence which also carries the post (mail), runs to 
Spliigen, a pictorial and old-world village high in 
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Grisons. The Rhine forces its way through a 
very narrow gorge, and there are many dramatic 
points of view, which, however, are difficult to 
photograph. In one place the way will be cut 
out of the precipitous rock-side, and farther on 
enters a dripping tunnel. Then it will cross and 
recross the foaming torrent by very picturesque 
stone-bridges. This road is historic. Here at one 
time came Roman soldiers and, later, knights and 
pilgrims, and, later still, the French and Austrian 
armies. Just beyond Andeer, on the way to 
Spliigen, a road branches to the left and will take 
us to Avers Cresta, a small summer resort at 
sixty-four hundred feet, and distance 
further on is Juf, the highest regularly inhabited 
village in Europe, standing at an elevation of 
over seven thousand feet. 

Space forbids a detailed account of ancient 
Chur with its old bishop’s palace and medizval 
architecture. It is the chief town of the canton 
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and the starting-point for Arosa, that high- 
perched village that has a railway all to itself. 
And there is Waldhaus-Flims with its warm-lake 
bathing and sea-side appearance, though high in 
the mountains. But, perhaps, we have written 
enough to suggest the possibilities of this district 
for photography. Every mountain-village has a 
photographer’s shop, and if we entrust our films 
to the proprietor to develop, he will produce 
prints the following day. English and American 
plates, films and printing-materials are stocked, 

















Preeq THOUGH sulphur is at once an 
aia important and a dangerous sub- 
stance in photography, little direct 
consideration is given to it by 
: photographers in general. Free 
sulphur, if we except the hypo-alum bath, is 
rt seldom found in photographic use; but, in com- 
e bination, sulphur is indispensable to modern 
photographic practice. The principal compounds 
used are the sulphite, sulphate and sulphide 
of sodium, the metabisulphite of potassium, 
sulphuric and sulphurous acids, various  sul- 
phides, hydrosulphides, polysulphides, thiosul- 
phate, commonly called hyposulphite or “hypo”, 
and the alums. 

Of all the above, sulphate is the most stable 
under ordinary conditions. It is also about the 
least used, the only purpose for which it seems 
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Sulphur 
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and most hotels boast a darkroom, often very 
well fitted up, very necessary for the serious- 
minded worker; for even if he does not wish to 
develop all his films on tour, it is a wise plan 
occasionally to test the exposures by developing a 
few plates or films. Personally, we are such 
unscientific photographers, and have so little 
faith in our exposures, that we develop from day 
to day wherever possible, and so get the chance 
to repeat a picture that is not entirely successful. 
(Concluded in the October Number) 


to find a place being the preservation of devel- 
opers from contamination by dissolved silver. 
There are two classes of sulphates, the normal 
and the acid, the latter being a compound con- 
taining hydrogen, besides a basic metal. Ordi- 
nary sodium sulphate, known as Glaubers Salt, is 
a normal sulphate, its formula, Na2SO, showing 
it to contain sodium, sulphur, and oxygen only. 

Closely related to sulphate is sulphite, NazSOs, 
which contains an atom of oxygen less. While 
not so stable as sulphate, sulphite is a fairly safe 
substance, the possible changes to which it is 
subject being conversion to sulphate by absorp- 
tion of oxygen, and the production of sulphurous 
acid by splitting up on contact with a strong acid. 
The former property renders sulphite useful as a 
preservative, the latter property produces similar 
results in an indirect but more effective manner. 
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“Hypo”, NazS203, contains one atom of sul- 
phur more than sulphite and although being 
practically indispensable to modern photography 
is not so safe as either of the foregoing. The 
extra atom is likely to separate, giving sulphite 
or more complex compounds according to the 
nature of other: substances present—and free 
sulphur. It is this free sulphur which causes 
mischief, much of which is not apparent at the 
time and cannot be undone then or later. The 
addition of acid hardeners to a hypo-bath is 
accompanied by some amount of risk on this 
score, an excess of acid, except sulphurous acid, 
being likely to attack the hypo which results in 
liberation of sulphur. 

Metabisulphites, sulphites, and  sulphurous 
acid protect hypo from decomposition so long 
as they remain inexhausted themselves. The 
chemical facts that govern a solution of new 
hypo apply also to partially used baths which 
contain the thiosulphate of silver; but the risk 
of decomposition is greater when a bath is old, 
for obvious reasons. 

Sulphuric and sulphurous acids, though closely 
related, are very different compounds from 
a photographic standpoint. Sulphuric acid, 
H2SO;, is a heavy oily liquid, dangerous to 
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handle. It will attack almost any photographic 
substance. Its uses in photography are not of 
sufficient importance to go into here, if we except 
the making of sulphurous acid and the production 
of free sulphur. The former is done by adding 
sulphuric acid to a solution of sulphite, the result 
being a solution of sulphate in sulphurous acid. 
This is used as an acid stop-bath, alone or added 
to the fixer. Sulphuric acid added to hypo pre- 
cipitates free sulphur and this action can be 
taken advantage of as a toning-process. 
Sulphides, sometimes erroneously mixed up 
with sulphites, are compounds of metals with 
sulphur alone. Hydrogen sulphide and am- 
monium sulphide, although not metallic sulphides, 
in the generally accepted sense, are analogous. 
Sulphides are both useful and dangerous, being 
responsible for beautiful tones and incurable 
“fading.” Any of the sulphides used in photo- 
graphy, sodium sulphide, potassium sulphide, 
hydrogen sulphide, ammonium sulphide, will 
readily give up its sulphur to a metal like silver. 
If the base of the original sulphide can obtain 
chlorine, bromine, or iodine in exchange for the 
sulphur, the break-up is more expeditious and 
this is the principle of bleach and sulphide-ton- 
ing. The risks attendant upon the presence of 
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sulphides are due to their instability. Where 
their solutions and fumes reach, there they may 
deposit sulphur in the form of some other sul- 
phide, to remain unheeded till at some later 
time it comes in contact with a silver-image on 
a plate or print. The result of this may be 
a discoloration in patches which appear months 
later and ruins the picture. 

Hydrosulphides and polysulphides are more 
unstable than sulphides. Thus they will tone 
more readily and do damage more easily. They 


sulphur and silver; but by precipitating the 
sulphur in contact with the silver, delay is greatly 
reduced and high temperatures obviated. The 
use of a fixing-bath made from alum and hypo 
without any protecting sulphurous acid, is one 
way of treating prints when quick toning is 
wanted. Prints so “fixed”, if not wanted for 
toning, will tone themselves in time, for the sul- 
phur will not wash out of the gelatin. Another 
method of sulphur-toning is to treat prints 
to alternate baths of hypo and sulphuric acid. 
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should not be used in the room where developing, 
printing, or any other work is carried out unless 
such work has to do with toned prints only. 
Fortunately, there are two common chemicals 
which rapidly disarm the sulphides, and trays 
and sinks can, with their aid, be cleared after 
use. They are permanganate of potassium and 
chlorine water. 

The addition of alum, AIK(SO,)2, to a solu- 
tion of hypo, precipitates free sulphur in the 
same way that sulphuric acid would, though not 
so rapidly. It is this sulphur which tones in 
the hot process, but the method is crude. Though 
the precipitate is exceedingly fine, it is quite 
insoluble and not sufficiently fine to easily pene- 
trate the pores of a gelatin-film. Heat, by soften- 
ing the gelatin, facilitates the entry of the sulphur 
to some extent and hastens the union of the 
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Free sulphur in fine division is probably more 
dangerous than any sulphide. Even a minute 
quantity of the solid will supply fumes from 
atmospheric action and contact with other sub- 
stances. It is not however so readily attacked 
as a sulphide by permanganate or chlorine. 

A slight trace of sulphur may occur in a 
developer. Metol is generally accepted as the 
sulphate of monomethylparamidophenol, and 
contains a small proportion of sulphur. How- 
ever, this being in a sulphate group should be 
quite safe. Hydrokinone, in manufacture, may 
contact with both sulphurous and sulphuric acid, 
but a good sample will contain no traces of 
either when bought. A small percentage of 
sulphurous acid is harmless in a developer, as 
sufficient sulphuric acid to cause damage would 
first of all render the developer inert. 
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Speed—and How to Stop it Successfully 


MERWIN EBERLE 


F all the many different branches of 
photography, the making of speed- 
pictures produces probably more 
real heartfelt and despairing failures 
than any other branch, although 

those who have experimented in multiple-gum 

printing may take exception to this statement. 

The terrific lightning-like motion produced by 

racing-cars, horse-races, bucking-contests, air- 

planes and all forms of athletics require not 





sibly two that have enough pictorial value to 
exhibit in the camera-club rooms. But not so 
with the speed-photographer. He never knows 
when he exposes a film at an automobile-race or 
wild-west show whether the finished negative 
will look like a Wyoming dust-storm or resemble 
a gentle, family driving-horse with rheumatism in 
one of its legs. 

Consequently, most people are afraid to crank 
their shutters up over one-fiftieth of a second, 





SKIDDING ON DEATH CURVE 


only a great shutter-speed, but quick reaction 
time on the part of the photographer. When 
haste enters, quality departs—as an old adage 
says—for in making speed-pictures there is no 
time for the photographer to study out special 
lighting-effects or philosophise on what kind of 
ray-filter to use. It appears on the surface as 
merely a question of “‘point and shoot”’ that con- 
fronts a speed-photographer. 

A pictorialist may go out into the country and 
expose twelve films and, in most cases, produce 
twelve pictures that are far above the ordinary 
snapshot-work. He is reasonably sure to have 
six pictures in the lot that are good enough to 
paste in his album with his other representative 
work and, if he is lucky, he may have one or pos- 
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and therein lies my story. For several years I 
have enjoyed all the triumphs and failures of 
making speed-pictures in many parts of the 
United States, and from my long string of hard 
knocks have evolved a_ heretofore unwritten 
practice which has enabled me to meet a reason- 
able amount of success lately in making action- 
pictures for newspapers. Although in most cases 
I use a 3144x444 Revolving Back Auto Graflex, 
I also have a small pocket kodak and some of 
my best speed-pictures have been made with it. 
Both are equipped with anastigmat F/4.5 lenses. 

The thought of getting fast action-pictures 
without underexposure is with most people as 
remote as the zenith is from the nadir; but most 
photographers make speed-pictures too fast. 
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OUTLAW BILL, TERROR OF WESTERN RODEOS 


Just because a Graflex can be geared up to 1/1000 
of a second, many persons think that baseball, 
football or other forms of athletics or races must 
be snapped at the four-figured fraction. Good, 
clear land-pictures cannot be obtained with so 
short an exposure as 1/1000 or 1/825 of a second. 
These high speeds are intended only for marine- 
views, aquatic sports, clouds or perhaps for use 
on the western deserts where the white sands 
reflect an intense light. Of course, it is possible, 
with a bright sun, to obtain pictures of athletics 
in an open field; but the resulting prints will be 
of a brownish hue, with rather streaked shadows, 
especially if the background is dark. They lack 
the clear, high-keyed tone and pleasing definition 
that should characterise that type of picture. 

I have been fortunate in being able to make 
pictures of the world’s championship Pikes Peak 
automobile races each time since they were made 
a biennial event in 1916 and an annual event in 
1920. Favorite drivers claim to attain a speed 
of seventy miles per hour on some parts of the 
twelve-mile course; but standing beside the road 
and making pictures only at a 45-degree angle, I 
have found that a shutter-speed ranging from 
1/440 of a second on the straightaways to 1/295 
on the curves is sufficient to stop all motion, even 
in the spokes of the wheels, and produce prints 
that make excellent newspaper-cuts. 

These speeds are based on a 74-inch focal 
length. According to theory, the amount of 
speed required to stop action increases propor- 
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tionately two times as the focal length of the 
camera is doubled. Thus, a lens with a 34-inch 
focal length, snapped at 1/300 of a second, will 
stop the same action that would require 1/600 
of a second with a lens of 7-inch focus. This 
should not be taken too seriously. One two 
hundred and ninety-fifth on my Graflex will stop 
all motion of a racing-car on a curve; but it also 
requires 1/300 on my smaller camera, which 
boasts of only a 31-inch focal-length lens. The 
next speed lower, 1/200, blurred the image. 
However, 1/300 on the Kodak will stop any 
motion that the Graflex will at 1/680, I have 
found. So focal length does not make so much 
difference, after all. 

In making pictures of automobile-races, it is 
best to violate one of the very few set rules of 
photography. The rule, which is followed con- 
sciously or unconsciously by many camerists, is 
to get up high to make landscapes and stoop 
down to make speed-pictures. The best land- 
scape-pictures are obtained invariably from some 
elevation, even though it be not more than ten 
feet high. It seems to give a better perspective 
and less flatness. With action-pictures it works 
the opposite way. When the photographer is 
kneeling with the camera about two feet from the 
ground, the subject appears closer to the camera 
than it really is and the foreground is apparently 
decreased. If the subject leaves the ground at 
all, this phase is magnified and the action is made 
to appear more dynamic. 
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With automobile-races, however, the best 
results are obtained when the exposure is made 
from an elevation, such as a grandstand or fence- 
post. More roundness is given to the image of 
the cars and the dust is less obtrusive. Some 
novel results may often be obtained from the side 
of the race-track with the camera placed within a 
foot of the ground. The cars snapped when 
about twenty-five feet away at a 45-degree angle 
or just before they fill the entire picture-space 
show hair-raising action, especially if snapped 
from the inside of a curve. I have found that 


in the heart of the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. 
The riding-stock consisted of trained outlaws 
fresh and mean from the world’s championship 
contest in Cheyenne, Wyoming, interspersed with 
wild-horses rounded up on the mountain-ranges. 
From my place of vantage, fifty feet from the 
opening of the chutes, where I was guarded by a 
specially detailed horseman, I was able to snap 
pictures as close as I desired. 

Horses are generally regular buckers, that is, 
they line out in one direction and pitch steadily 
forward, but steers and mules are uncertain and 





THE COW JUMPED OVER THE SON 


an exposure of about 1/825 or 1/680 of a second 
is required to stop this motion, and, if the car is 
of a light color, will give a fairly contrasty print. 

One would naturally suppose, if he has ever 
seen any regular bucking contests or wild-west 
shows—which are rapidly supplanting the coun- 
try-fairs in many small western towns and becom- 
ing the chief event in Fourth of July celebrations 
—that the action of a bucking horse would require 
about as fast an exposure as any living thing. 
The terrific, rending jerks of an outlaw appear 
to the eye as a blur of legs, saddle-trappings and 
a rather loosely connected and sometimes dis- 
jointed rider; but I have never had occasion to 
make a faster exposure of a bucking horse than 
1/295 of a second at any distance. 

The pictures reproduced here were made at 
that exposure at the 1922 Woodland Park rodeo 
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are likely to do anything. My Graflex has a 
revolving-back; but as I make all speed-pictures 
horizontally, I paste temporary black strips of 
paper over the vertical ends on the focusing-glass 
so that all that shows on the groundglass will be 
included in the picture. The horses rear, arch 
their backs in the air, and fall stiff-legged, and it 
is possible to watch coolly their performance on 
the focusing-screen and snap the shutter a little 
before the desired position is reached. With 
mules and steers it is largely pot-luck. It is a 
question of catch as catch can. I consider myself 
lucky to get fifteen first-class pictures at a three- 
day rodeo, although three-fourths of the negatives 
are generally worth printing. 

Horse-races require a considerably faster 
exposure than bucking horses or steers. Bucking 
is a series of jerks and, when the animal is caught 
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in the air, the movement is not much faster than 
any other falling body. Their legs are held stiff, 
except at the beginning of each bound. In almost 
all action there are instants when actual move- 
ment is only slight, while the attitude shows all 
indications of motion. Even a human heart 
receives rest between beats, the doctors say. 
With a race-horse, however, the legs move so 
fast ard so regularly, that a speed of 1/350 of a 
second at distance of around one hundred feet 
to 1/550 of a second at a 45-degree angle when 
the subject is from twenty-five to fifty feet 
away, is required. 

College-athletics including baseball, as a 
general rule, require a faster exposure than 
any other kind of action, barring a race-horse. 
An exposure less than 1/350 at a distance 
greater than seventy-five feet will rarely suc- 
cessfully stop the action of an athlete in the 
act of running, hurdling, jumping or playing 
football or similar sports. A football-scrim- 
mage at fiftv feet may be made at an exposure 
of 1/550 with the assurance that all action, 
except possibly a swiftly punted ball, may be 
stopped. 

The tendency always among Graflex-users is 
to make speed-pictures too fast. It is not always 
necessary that the motion should be stopped so 
completely that the image assumes a rigid 
aspect. One may make a picture of the surf 
breaking in rugged splashes on a rocky coast 
line at such a speed that the water looks frozen 
and unlifelike; but if the speed of the shutter is 


THE picture is the thing, not the print, and 
that is all settled when the negative is made. 
This little fact has not yet penetrated the minds 
of about ninety per cent. of our best pictorial 
workers, who will persist in making a few bad 
negatives a year, and spending the rest of their 
time in the darkroom trying by terrible efforts 
and some intricate printing-process, to get from 
them a good print. The pictorialist should first 
learn to operate a camera. Many times exhibi- 
tion juries have passed bad pictures because 
they were beautifully printed, and discarded 
good ones simply because they were improperly 
finished, whereas they might very well have 
done just the reverse and have done more to 
encourage good photography. The print in 
some cases is just a disguise, a make-up so to 
speak, to cover up the many other deficiencies 
in the picture, and, curiously enough, the average 
man is entirely opaque to this very evident trick 
of the pictorialists. A plain commercial photo- 


reduced so as to give a general splashing effect, 
without making each drop of water stand out 
with hair-like definition, the effect of motion is 
much better suggested. Thus with pictures on 
land, too. 

All pictures made at an exposure above 1/300 
of a second should be made with the diaphragm 
wide open; such pictures can never be over- 
exposed. It is amazing what a great amount of 
light can be cut out by the use of even one stop 
smaller, and the use of such a stop will not aid 
sharpness to any noticeable extent. In developing 
pictures made at a high rate of shutter-speed, 
it is best to leave them in the developer about 
one-third longer. Thus, pictures developed in 
film-pack tanks which call for 20-minute develop- 
ment, should be left in about twenty-seven 
minutes. Where possible, a somewhat con- 
centrated solution is more desirable than leaving 
the negatives a longer time in a more diluted 
developer. Film-packs are slower in speed than 
roll-films and plates; but I have always found 
them the most practical to use because of the 
facility with which a new film can be drawn into 
place. I have never had occasion in my work to 
to use a speed-plate. 

Speed-pictures are a never failing source of 
delight and profit, if one desires to make them 
so. Newspapers, magazines and people them- 
selves all clamor for action-pictures. Good 
action-pictures always find a ready market, and 
the photographer who can turn them out with 
some degree of certainty is assured of success. 


graph of a tomato-can can be so_ beautifully 
printed that it looks well, and that seems to be 
the present-day standard of judgment, an ulcer 
which has been thrust upon photography by 
the platinum-printing of the just passed genera- 
tion of pictorialists. 

We are concerned with the simplification of 
technique as one of the greatest helps to the 
pictorialist. As a help toward this end, it is 
suggested that he never go beyond his ability or 
venture into strange by-ways where he will get 
into trouble. This one sentence should be written 
a thousand times, and every beginner forced to 
read it ten times over, until he even mumbles it 
in his sleep. It must be learned, or there will be 
trouble. The business of the pictorialist is to 
make pictures and, when he has exposed the 
negative, the work is ninety per cent. done, the 
rest being sure knowledge of his medium.—JOHN 
Watiace Gites in “Principles of Pictorial 
Photography”. 
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Rudolf Eickemeyer—Photo¢grapher 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 


T often happens in these days of 
artificial reputations that individ- 
uals of insignificant achievement 
attain a newspaper prominence 
entirely unwarranted. This promi- 
nence is assiduously maintained through enter- 
prising publicity-agents, personal activity or 
other means, so that a person of mediocre ability 
is better known than one of superior capacity 
and character, but whose modesty keeps him in 
the background. Then, too, there is a large 
and growing public which, lacking a fine sense 
of discrimination, is easily impressed by the 
superficial ability and sensational methods of 
authors, actors, painters and—photographers, 
and who, in their immature judgment, consider 
them artists of the highest rank. An artist in 
photography who has not exhibited at an inter- 
national salon may still be as capable and inter- 
esting a pictorialist as one who has gained honors 
at London, Toronto, Los Angeles or Pittsburgh. 
The proprietor of a portrait-factory may be able 
to fill half a page in an influential newspaper 
with his portraits of society-women and at the 
same time be inferior in professional skill and 
business ethics to a competitor who has but one 
portrait on the same page. 

For these reasons, it may not be amiss to 
present a sketch of a photographer whose name 
has appeared in the photographic press less 
frequently than others who may be more or less 
deserving. Rudolf Eickemeyer, one of the most 
successful workers in professional and _ pictorial 
photography, and a highly esteemed contributor 
to the art-pages of PxHoto-Era MaGazine, 
has been the recipient of numerous and eminently 
deserved honors in this country and abroad. 
Among the most recent of these distinctions is 
that he has been officially requested to con- 
tribute five pictures to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington. They now form a part 
of a permanent exhibition of masterpieces in 
photo-pictorial art. Readers of his personally 
related experience, “My First Photograph’, 
accompanied by a reproduction of his very first 
camera-picture—published in the August 1921 
issue of this magazine—may recall the interesting 
recital of his first experiment in photographic 
picture-making, in February, 1884, nearly forty 
vears ago. At the same time, a list was given of 
the thirty-odd delightful pictures Mr. Eicke- 
meyer had contributed to the pages of PHoto- 
Era and which illustrated in an eminent degree 
his creative ability and thematic versatility. 








Rudolf Eickemeyer, although manifesting a 
strong artistic bent, was taken early from school 
by his father and apprenticed to a machinist, 
with whom he worked faithfully for four years. 
During that period young Eickemeyer was 
ardently devoted to his hobby, photography, in 
the practice of which he developed an inter- 
pretive ability and artistic skill which attracted 
marked attention at exhibitions in this country 
and in Europe, culminating in the award to Mr. 
Eickemeyer of the Albert Medal of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain, in 1895, 
and his election as a member to the Linked 
Ring—an exclusive photographic society of 
London. Later, he was made a member of the 
Columbia University Photographic Society, the 
London Photographic Salon and the Daguerre 
Club. After the death of his father, Mr. Eicke- 
meyer severed home-ties and took up the career 
of his choice, that of a professional portrait- 
photographer, in New York City, associating 
himself with Mr. James L. Breese, owner of the 
Carbon Studio. The two artists worked together 
for five years making their own finished prints 
by the peerless carbon-process. Mr. Eickemeyer 
then became interested in the Campbell Studio 
and, as its head, personally managed it for five 
years. It still exists as one of the best-known 
studios in New York. Mr. Eickemeyer then 
became an equal partner with Mr. C. H. Davis, 
of Davis & Sanford, under the firm-name of 
Davis & Eickemeyer. During this time, he was 
commissioned by a prominent New York news- 
paper to go to England to photograph the Ameri- 
can women who had married into the peerage. 
While in London and engaged in this interest- 
ing work, he was commanded to photograph 
the crown-prince of Serbia and his entourage. 
The London portraits are among the most in- 
teresting of Mr. Eickemeyer’s collection and rep- 
resent the highest ends and aims in photographic 
portraiture. 

Mr. Eickemeyer is still active at his studio in 
his native city, Yonkers on the Hudson, engaged 
in an earnest effort to place photography high 
among the pictorial arts. Among the five pictures 
acquired by the Smithsonian Institution is the 
Emersonian wood-interior which appeared in 
June PHoto-Era, 1918. 

From a work devoted to the biographies of 
eminent Americans, we learn that Mr. Eicke- 
meyer’s awards in pictorial photography number 
over one hundred, and, besides those already 
mentioned, include the special medal of the 
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Viceroy of India; gold medal of the St. Louis 
Universal Exposition; gold medal of the Ham- 
burg Senate; gold and silver medals of the Inter- 
national Exposition of Calcutta and of the 
Photo-Club of Paris; gold medal of Arnheim, 
Holland, International Exposition, and the gold 
and silver medals of the Camera Club of New 
York. Mr. Eickemeyer’s professional standing 
is such that he worthily exemplifies the sugges- 
tion, urged editorially in this magazine, that pro- 
fessional photographers so develop their artistic 








talents, character and personality, that they 
may be selected, more often than they are, to 
fill positions of trust and importance outside 
of their own profession. Mr. Eickemeyer is 
chairman of the Art Commission and of the 
Board of Education, at Yonkers; director of the 
First National Bank of Yonkers; trustee in the 
Yonkers Savings Bank, besides being an honored 
member of prominent photographic bodies in 
the United States and Europe. We wish him 
success in all his undertakings. 


The Patient Camerist 


B. PATANG 


OBODY knows how dr— I mean 
how patient Iam. I need tobe. I 
\ am acamerist. My wife says she 
‘ ey never saw a man so lacking in 

=a patience. That she may learn the 
truth about me, I try to get her to come with me 
on my picture-making tramps. She spent one 
Saturday afternoon on such an expedition, and 
said I did nothing but “‘fiddle’; she could have 
made a dozen pictures and got back home while 
I was getting ready to make one. Once more, 
I was able to coax her along. She brought a 
novel to read during my “‘fiddlings.”” It must 
have been interesting. She got so deep in it that 
she failed to realise soon enough that she had 
sat down on an ant-hill. Persuasion has been in 
vain, since that disagreeable experience. She 
still holds that I lack patience. 

So be it. In our family, I am the impatient 
member. To illustrate: At 8 o'clock one bright, 
warm April morning, I topped a high nose of 
land between two ravine-like valleys. They 
opened into a longer, larger valley, up which I 
could see for nearly two miles. There were 
masses of woods, including numerous evergreens; 
there was a meadow, with patches of bright 
blue grass; there was a swift brook, thin and 
narrow in the distance, widening as it writhed 
and twisted toward me, spreading into or feed- 
ing bright pools and ponds all along the way. 
And on the very tip of the nose grew a maple, 
its buds bursting forth as red-brown leaves. 
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“The maple branches bud and break 
Into the leaves of spring.” 


There was my picture. The song flashed into 
my mind the moment I saw those branches 
thrusting forth from the trunk over the edge of 
the steep and rugged cliff. 

Tripod first. I reached for it where it swung 





at my side, one slender metal leg caught around 
my suspenders. I should have been able to lift 
it free without looking—but I wasn’t. I pulled. 
Nothing happened. The suspender-cord was 
caught in the hinges. If my suspenders had been 
red-and-white the public would have thought 
that tripod was the pole of an ambulatory 
barber. Where all the suspender came from 
that was twined around it—you can search me. 
Ultimately I separated them and set up the 
tripod on the ground. 

Next, the little 2144-314 Ansco. Naturally, 
I wanted to use as small a stop as possible. There 
had to be definition, for enlargement would be 
necessary before I really got my picture—if I 
got one. But 8 a.m. in April is early for a fast 
exposure at short range with a small stop, and 
quick exposure I must have; the wind was 
“whooping things up” in increasing gusts. I 
took time to observe ‘how often the branches 
hung still— most of the time they didn’t —and, 
at last, decided how to set stop and shutter- 
speed to make the picture. 

Then ... where was the camera to stand? 
I had to have those branches from near at hand. 
But the slope wasn’t so much a slope as it was 
a jumping-off place; where was the bit of fore- 
ground to be got? I moved, and moved, and 
moved. At last, I found a place from which the 
branches would show right with reference to the 
trunk, and a glimpse of earth would show at 
the bottom to prove that my maple wasn’t hang- 
ing in plein air, and there would be a distance- 
background—not mere sky—to prove the same 
thing and give perspective. 

And how I wished for a reflecting-camera, 
just then. Maybe some camerists can use the 
“brilliant” and = direct-view finders without 
trouble. I can’t. What the brilliant finder 
showed me most of the time was my own shadow; 
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and when I hooded it with my hand—the only 
thing that seemed to get rid of the shadow—all I 
saw was my hand. At last I had to trust to the 
direct finder. When I guess right with it, I get 
on the film the part of the picture I am after. 
In this world we live by faith. Then I obtained 
an image in the brilliant—and lost my faith. 

The perspiration started. I wiped it off and 
looked at my watch. Eijght-fifteen. Again I 
went at it. At 8.20 I was “set.” Only I wasn’t. 
I had worked the camera around until the lens 
and the sun were looking each other in the eye. 
Again I wiped away the perspiration, and again 
I sought a stand. At 8.27 I had one from which 
I could get foreground and branches and back- 
ground without getting the sun—provided that 
I held my hat very exactly at the right point to 
shade the lens. I reached to set the shutter 
... and “all the land was dark.”” A wrack of 
clouds was driving across the sun. 

At 8.30 there was a burst of sunlight. Getting 
the hat into position, I reached for the release 
and more clouds shut off the sun. ... Repeat 
it three times. . . . Cloud-wrack out of the way 
at 8.40. Let’s go! Let’s not go. At the bottom 
of the hill there were railroad-tracks. As the 
clouds passed, so did a train. Across the prom- 
ontory and all up through the valley drove 
a mass of soft-coal smoke. Time to clear, three 
minutes.... Ready once more... . 

Whish-s-s-s-s! O you wind! The tree-trunk 
shook. The branches waved wildly. The twigs 








jazzed. Oh, well... Keep on holding the hat 


in positior and your thumb on the release. It 








can’t be anything but a flurry. Question: how 
long is a flurry? Answer: long enough for a 
train to come from the other direction and throw 
out another smoke-screen. It was a heavy 
freight, running slow, and the fireman was 
shoveling in fresh coal. The smoke settled and 
clung. And the wind was absolutely dead. Be- 
fore the air cleared, the watch said 8.48. I held 
out the hat—and the wind blew. Oh, well .. . 
Keep on holding the hat out and your thumb 
on the release. It can’t be anything but a 
flurry. ... 

At 8.51, I pushed the release, and turned 
another frame forward. Better make two ex- 
posures while you're at it. At 8.55 the wind 
permitted a second shot. Fifty-five minutes for 
one picture. And as yet nobody knows what is, 
or isn’t, on the film! And won’t know surely 
until I have spent half an hour in getting the 
kitchen ready for development-work and _pre- 
paring solutions, and twenty minutes in wait- 
ing for the tank, and perhaps an hour and a 
half in fixing and washing; and until the film 
has had a chance to dry out overnight. Then I 
can see just what I have for a picture. 

Still, my wife says that I have the least pa- 
tience of any man she knows. Perhaps. But I 
submit that I am entitled to wear the lapel- 
button of full membership in the Order of In- 
curable Camera Enthusiasts. And if that doesn’t 
mean patience, and more patience, and _ still 
more patience, what does? But what do the 
women know about the soul of the camerist, 
anyway? That’s what I want to know! 
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PINK LADY’S SLIPPER 





CORNELIA CLARKE 


How to Photograph Wild Flowers 


CORNELIA CLARKE 







f) balmy day than a ride through 
| the country to visit all the little 
flower-friends of the field, wood or 
wayside and to make portraits of 
them to gladden the hearts of those who, for 
various reasons, are unable to visit them? Their 
bright little faces fairly beckon the photographer; 
and, like good children, they will always “stay 
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put’, unless Mr. Wind interferes; and in this 
article it is largely my purpose to tell how even 
he may be circumvented. 

The wind is certainly the worst drawback to 
be encountered in photographing flowers. Even 
on the stillest days, there is enough motion of 
the air to cause the finely-poised flower-stems 
to sway enough to blur the picture, which must 
not be made too quickly to bring out the fine 
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shading and detail in the flowers. Sometimes, 
I carry a screen in the form of a rolled-up, old 
table-cloth which my obliging father who accom- 
panies me on all my trips about the country un- 
rolls and holds up beside the flowers to shield 
them from the wind. Sometimes, he is too ab- 
sorbed in the newspaper which I provide for his 
entertainment while I make long side-trips on 
foot. This newspaper is a very important article 
in my equipment, for it keeps father from calling 
at frequent intervals: “Come on, now. Aren’t 
you most through? I am getting awfully tired 
of waiting. We're just fooling along.” Such 
remarks often reiterated prove very disturbing 
when engaged in collecting some rare new ma- 
terial or in photographing a choice specimen. 
In such an instance, I fasten the tablecloth to 
two pointed sticks which I drive far enough into 
the ground to hold it upright. 

One sure way of being undisturbed by the wind 
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is to dig up the flowers and bring them home. 
The accompanying picture of Bloodroots was 
photographed in the center of my dining-room 
rug in order to prevent these dainty flowers from 
being shaken by the wind. First, I stood for 
some time by these little friends as they grew in 
the woods and observed exactly how they 
appeared in their native state. Then I dug them 
up with plenty of soil, placed them in an old 
dish-pan, together with a few leaves, dry grass 
and bits of sticks, such as covered the ground 
around them. At another place I obtained a 
mossy old stump about eighteen inches high. 
Returning home, I spread down several news- 
papers on my dining-room rug, went to the gar- 
den, obtained a pan full of earth, and placed it 
on the newspapers. Then I planted my flowers 
very much as I had observed them growing in 
the woods, scattered the leaves and dry grass 
about them and arranged the mossy old stump 
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TALL WHITE GENTIANS 


behind them. No wind could disturb them now, 
so there was nothing to hinder a long exposure 
which permitted the use of a small stop, thus 
making those in the background equally as sharp 
as those in the foreground. 

The Hepaticas were obtained in like manner, 
only the day on which they were brought in was 
a cold and rainy one and their heads were bowed 
and their petals tightly closed, very much as 
they look at night. Three plants were photo- 
graphed in this condition and then taken up and 
placed on the oven-door of my range. At the 
touch of the warm air, they slowly lifted their 
heads and their petals began to unfold so that 
about an hour later they were fully opened 
flowers blooming in all the joy of early spring- 
time as shown in the picture. 

The Wild Morning-Glories were photographed 
on a dewy morning in August. The scene was 
quite undisturbed except for the arrangement 
of the Morning-Glory blossoms, which were 
placed so as to show the centers of the flowers. 
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The spider’s web is covered with tiny dew-drops 
which render it conspicuous against the green 
leaves. It is always easy to bring out the spider 
which lurks in some hidden corner by dropping 
a fly or some other small, live insect into the 
center of the web. The spider will come hurry- 
ing out to investigate; and, while he pauses to 
see if the insect is alive and things in general are 
all right, snap goes the shutter and his picture 
is obtained. In the accompanying illustration 
a small cricket was used to bring out the spider; 
and, if one looks closely, the spider can be seen 
gazing at it. 

Four of the Gay Feathers were growing on the 
hillside exactly as they appear in the picture. 
The other three were planted beside them. The 
“amera was placed very low, only a few inches 
above the ground, so as to obtain the open sky 
for a background for these stately flowers. 

The wax-like flowers of the Indian-Pipe were 
found in the deep woods in August. They are 
true parasites, drawing their nourishment from 
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the decayed substance of other plants and, like 
thieves of other sorts, they hang their heads and 
turn black with indignation when pinched or 
removed from their native environment. These 
were photographed untouched in their native 
haunts just as they sprang from beneath the 
blanket of oak-leaves which covered them 
through the winter and spring. The thick 
growth of trees, ferns and underbrush kept out 
the wind so that they remained absolutely 
motionless for quite a long interval. Hence, it 
was easy to make a time exposure of them which 
lasted five seconds. 

The Tall White Gentians grew by the road- 
side. I picked the two stalks in the picture, 
made a hole in the center of the road with my 
trowel and planted them there so that the road 
would serve as a background rather than the 
shrubbery which grew so thick on all sides as to 
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prevent their standing out in a clear, unob- 
structed manner. 

The Mullein rosette was growing on the side 
of a bank by the roadside. There were a half 
dozen plants, but this one was in the best position. 
However, the lower side was devoid of long 
leaves. So I picked about eight or ten of the 
choicest ones on the neighboring plants and 
carefully fitted them into the lower side of this 
plant, making it uniform throughout. 

The photographers who have not yet tried to 
photograph the fiowers of the field have a pleas- 
ant experience before them. There are many 
delightful things to discover and many valuable 
lessons to learn from a close observation of these 
little friends that neither toil nor spin. One of 
these lessons is recorded in the Gospel of St. 
Luke, where he quotes the words of Jesus as 
follows: ‘Consider the lilies how they grow: 
they toil not, they spin not; and yet I say unto 
you, that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. If then God so 
clothe the grass, which is today in the field, 
and tomorrow is cast into the oven; how much 
more will he clothe you.” 
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N the March number of Puxorto- 
Era MaGazrine appeared an arti- 
cle from the British Journal that 
concerned — the 
daguerreotypes and collodion-posi- 
tives, the latter known here as ambrotypes. 
Having for eight years been associated with a 
photographer who, for over thirty years, had 
made a specialty of cleaning and copying such 
pictures, and having also had considerable per- 
sonal experience in that direction, I was much 
amazed at some of the statements made, viz.: 
“Apart from the fact that the two classes of 
specimen require different treatment, it needs 
to be borne in mind that the collodion-positive is 
a much more fragile and easily damaged thing, 
the collodion-film becoming in many cases 
almost powdery with the lapse of time, so that 
a touch of the finger or the slightest friction in 
removing the cover-glass may damage the por- 
trait irretrievably.” And lower on the page, 
“Although the daguerreotype image cannot be 
rubbed off by ordinary means, the specimen can 
be easily scratched, even by the use of a brush.” 
Both these statements are directly contrary to 
my experience. I have handled hundreds of 
both, sent from all over the country, even from 
the states of Washington and California, besides 
having an interesting collection of my own. 
Ambrotypes, as made in the United States, 
were thin negatives by the wet-plate process, 
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greenish gray 
the dry-plate 
were finished 


the emulsion giving highlights of a 
very different from the color of 
negatives of the present. They 
in five different ways: 

Ist. With the glass-side out; the film-side, 
protected by a transparent varnish, was placed 
against a background of blackened tin, to bring 
out the positive image. 

2nd. Glass-side out; film-side backed with 
an opaque, black varnish. In both these cases 
the right and left of the subject appear in 
their proper places. 

3rd. Film-side out, flowed with protective 
varnish, and glass-side having the background 
of blackened tin or black varnish; right and 
left reversed. 

4th. Emulsion coated upon brown or reddish- 
purple glass, with film-side out, protected by 
transparent varnish; right and left reversed. 

5th. Film-side out on plain glass with black 
backing, or on colored glass, but the film left 
unprotected. 

Those made by any of the first four methods 
may be cleaned without injury and will stand 
any ordinary handling. No attempt should be 
made, however, to remove, for any reason, the 
black varnish from the film-side, as the film will 
come, too, thus effacing the image. 

Those made by the fifth method usually show 
iridescent stains, and the image has 
dim by the action of the air. The emulsion has 
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A BIT OF NEW ENGLAND 


become dry and somewhat powdery and may be 
sasily rubbed off. Out of the many that have 
passed through my hands, I have seen, I think, 
not more than a dozen in this condition; and 
I have never seen an ambrotype which had been 
injured by its owner’s attempt to clean it. The 
only damage I have known an owner to inflict 
was the breaking of the glass positive by carry- 
ing it in the pocket, or by other careless han- 
dling of the picture. 

It is far different with the beautiful da- 
guerreotype. Its image is formed by mercury- 
vapor deposited upon a silver-plated surface, 
sensitised with iodine, and this image is as easily 
removed as the smoke from a lamp-chimney. 
Therefore, the greatest care should be used in 
handling a picture made by this process. Many 
people have come to us in great distress be- 
cause, having removed the cover-glass to clean 
both sides, they had dusted the daguerreotype 
itself ‘‘oh, so lightly, with a piece of old silk or 
soft cheese-cloth or a camel-hair brush,” and, to 
their dismay, the cherished likeness had dis- 
appeared. One lady, with tears in her eyes, 
brought what had been a very large daguerre- 
otype of her mother. In the throes of house- 
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cleaning she had given it a share of her attention, 
with the usual result. Having heard that we 
restored daguerreotypes, she had come to us for 
help. We explained that “restoring” a da- 
guerreotype meant bringing it back to its original 
beauty, by removing by chemical action the 
tarnish, caused by exposure to the air, like the 
tarnish on table-silver not in use. When the 
image has been rubbed out “It can no more be 
restored”’, my employer was wont to say, “than 
the down can be put back on a butterfly’s wing.” 

I could cite many more instances to prove the 
truth of my remarks. In this chemical cleaning, 
the daguerreotype is handled with extreme care. 
Not even the finger is allowed to touch the sur- 
face, the plate being held by its edges between 
the thumb and finger, or by pliers, as told in the 
article. The brass-mat must be adjusted most 
painstakingly, as any change in its position may 
scratch the silver-surface. 

In closing, to the amateur I would say, “Be 
‘autious about experimenting with daguerre- 
otypes;”’ and to the owners of these beautiful 
examples of the earliest photography, “Beware 
of entrusting your treasures to unskilled hands, 
lest deep and lasting regret should follow.” 
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Objectionable Sign-Boards 

HERE is scarcely a person of artistic taste 

who is not annoyed at the sight of a large 
advertising-sign placed conspicuously in the 
landscape and thereby marring its beauty. 
Petitioned for relief by indignant motorists and 
other lovers of beautiful scenery, the authorities 
of the state of Massachusetts have made certain 
rules and regulations for the proper control and 
restriction of bill-boards, signs and other adver- 
tising-devices within public view of highways, 
public parks and reservations, so that in the 
Bay State, at least, inconsiderate and mercenary 
advertising-specialists can no longer ride rough- 
shod over the rights of the people. Artist- 
photographers and nature-loving automobilists 
may now enjoy the full and unspoiled beauty 
of such scenic routes as the Mohawk Trail, in 
western Massachusetts. Other popular pleasure- 
routes, still infested by the ubiquitous _bill- 
board, will soon be under the loving care and 
protection of the Commonwealth. As to the 
cities, it is, perhaps, too much to expect that a 
municipality which tolerates the wilful neglect 
of the outward appearance of private property, 
to a scandalous degree, will rid the city of a 
public nuisance like beauty-marring sign-boards. 
Unfortunately, this limitation of the activities 
of bill-board constructors exists in only a few 
states so far, and the lovers of beautiful scenery, 
elsewhere, must patiently endure the presence 
of disfiguring sign-boards until a sympathetic 
and courageous legislature or municipality shall 
come to the rescue. Photo-pictorial workers— 
indeed, commercial photographers as well—are 
frequently hampered by objectionable adver- 
tising-signs when photographing some prominent 
beauty-spot or architectural monument. If this 
troublesome feature happens to be in the land- 
scape, the photographer can easily dispose of it 
by manipulating the resultant negative. This 
process of elimination becomes difficult, however, 
when the detestable object occupies a large area 
immediately adjacent to a public building, private 
residence, club-house or church. Devotion to 
truth in portraying a well-known landmark, 
however, does not oblige the artist—-painter or 
photo-pictorialist—to include objects of an ex- 
traneous character, such as advertising-signs, 
political placards or even a temporary staging. 
Nor may it be necessary to tolerate in the picture 





any incident of passing interest-—-a procession, an 
open-air meeting, an accident or demonstration 
with its attendant multitude of onlookers, or 
indeed, any sort of incongruity. There are com- 
mercial photographers who seriously object to 
include in their negatives of buildings huge, 
elevated electric signs unless there is an excellent 
reason for doing otherwise. They are not eager 
to give publicity to concerns in which they are 
not financially interested. Of course, in truthful 
records of landmarks and familiar places of a 
large city, designations and signs ought not to be 
intentionally suppressed. 

We should think that the omission, by any 
means whatever, of extraneous and discordant 
objects in the scene to be photographed, is fully 
warranted. It often happens that the most 
familiar view of a well-known landmark is spoiled 
by conspicuous overhead or adjacent advertising- 
signs. Take, for instance, the case of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, with its 
supremely beautiful Romanesque tower. The 
observer, as he approaches from the East, 7.e., 
along Boylston Street or.the southerly walk of 
the Public Garden, cannot enjoy the sight of this 
superb edifice, more particularly the spire— 
Channing Tower, as it is called by admirers of 
William Ellery Channing—because of the huge, 
ugly sign-boards on the roofs of adjoining office- 
buildings, at the left. In order to enjoy the 
classic beauty of Channing Tower without this 
annoyance, the critical admirer—or, in this case, 
the discriminating photographer—must select a 
favorable viewpoint in the Public Garden or on 
one of the many friendly roofs in the vicinity. 
An unobstructed view of the facade and tower 
may be had from the upper stories of office- 
buildings on Boylston Street, near Arlington 
Street. A photograph which portrays Channing 
Tower in all its architectural beauty may be 
made from the Public Garden, as illustrated by 
the picture on the opposite page. Here, the 
graceful, well-proportioned spire is shown free of 
discordant objects and in a restful setting. 





The art-loving element of a sign-ridden com- 
munity should unite to promote public sentiment 
against the prevailing nuisance and thereby 
bring about favorable legislation. In the mean- 
time, the resourceful camerist encountering a 
troublesome advertising-sign, in an attractive 
outdoor subject, will know how to deal with it. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoro-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pootro-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


o 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-Era MAGAZINE awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era Maaazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 





Baldwin; R. Bonwitz; Cornelia Clarke; Charles Clay- 
ton, Jr.; Miss G. Finnie; Herbert J. Harper; William 
N. Misuraca; F. W. G. Moebus; W. H. Pote; John O. 
Scudder; Chas. E. Swett; H. Lared Wallis; Dr. S. N. 
Watson. f 
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Awards—Advanced Competition 
Marines 
Closed June 30, 1923 


First Prize: William S. Davis. 
Second Prize: Kenneth D. Smith. 
Third Prize: A. C. G. Allison. 
Honorable Mention: Herbert F. Aldridge; W. 5. 





Subjects for Competition—1923 


“Home-Portraits.”” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“Artistic Interiors.” Closes April 30. 
“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
“Summer-Sports.” Closes August 31. 
“Parks.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’ Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 


lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules Fs 
Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and: Be- 


ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 

the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 

sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 

be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- Ay 
wise, how is the jury to know? 


This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 


what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 
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THE SUNBURST 


Renovating Leather Camera-Coverings 


Tue leather-covering of a camera is one of the things 
that frequently does not get the amount of attention 
from the photographer that it should, writes Robert 
M. Fanstone in The British Journal. If the leather 
looks dull, it should be given a coat of good, brown 
shoe-polish, well rubbed into the grain, with a fluffless 
cloth. A good polishing should then be given with a 
clean, dry duster. 

In course of time, the natural oils and dressings of 
the leather dry out, and if these are not renewed, the 
surface soon becomes dull. Renovation, as above sug- 
gested, will generally put matters right, and should 
be done at least twice a year. This will do much to 
keep the camera-covering in good condition, especially 
if it has to be exposed to damp atmospheres or sub- 
jected to hard wear. 

It may be that the covering has become broken or 
worn in places, particularly at the corners of the camera- 
body, or where the tripod is attached. In this case 
it is not a difficult matter to re-cover the whole of the 








WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 
FIRST PRIZE——-MARINES 


camera. The leather may be generally obtained at 
the local leather dealers. e 

The old covering should first of all be stripped off. 
This may mean the removal of certain fittings, such 
as the carrying handle. If the leather does not come 
off easily, it may be damped with a rag moistened with 
hot water. Care must be taken not to make the 
camera-body too wet, or the joints may become 
unglued. 

After the leather has been removed, the camera- 
body should be carefully cleaned and the old glue 
scraped off, especially if the body is of metal. If it 
is of wood, it may be given a rub with a piece of fine 
sandpaper. This will remove any roughness that 
might prevent a smooth fitting of the new leather- 
cover. 

The leather may then be cut out, using the old as 
a pattern if it has retained something of its shape. 
The body of a folding-camera is generally covered with 
one piece of leather that turns over inside the body at 
the back and front. If the old cover has been badly 
worn or the new leather is of different thickness, the 
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OUTWARD BOUND 
SECOND PRIZE—MARINES 


best plan is to cut a strip of the required length and of 
sufficient width to allow of turning in, taking great 
care to keep the edges and corners true. 

If the camera is of wood, the body should first be 
given a coat of glue. Then the underside of the leather 
is treated in the same way. The glue should not be 
too thin, and it is most important that it be free of 
lumps and be evenly spread. 

The covering should be begun at the bottom corners, 
the leather being shaved down almost to nothing on 
its underside. It is a good plan to fasten it down to 
the body with a couple of minute gimp-pins—that is, 
if the camera is of wood. The leather is then tightly 
strained along the body and over the corners, making 
a couple of slits at this point mitre fashion, to allow of 
making a good fit. When the leather is brought 
around to the point where the work was started, the 
end may be shaved down neatly as before, and glued 
into contact with the other, making the joint almost 
invisible. 

The camera-body may then be given a good rolling 
with a heavy roller squeegee, in order to ensure good 
contact. Parts inaccessible to the squeegee should 
be rubbed down into contact with the handle of an 





KENNETH D. SMITH 


old toothbrush, and this part of the camera put aside 
to allow the glue to get thoroughly dry. When this 
has taken place, the baseboard or any other leather- 
parts may be covered in the same way. 

So far, it has been assumed that the camera-body 
is of wood. In that case ordinary glue will be quite 
satisfactory. If the camera is of metal, the preliminary 
tacking, of course, cannot be done, otherwise the opera- 
tions are the same. It is, however, advisable to use 
a special glue. The ordinary variety tends to chip 
or flake off metal surfaces. The following may be 
employed satisfactorily: ordinary gelatine is dis- 
solved in acetic acid until about the consistency of 
thick cream. The mixture dries very hard, and will 
not flake off. It should be applied without heat in 
the ordinary way. 

If the photographer does not feel inclined to go to 
the expense of leather for re-covering the camera, the 
black “Ford” hooding is a very good substitute. An 
odd piece may generally be obtained at any large 
motor-garage for almost nothing. This should be 
applied exactly in the same way as. leather, and is of 
better wearing quality than the material known as 
“leatherette”? commonly used. 
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A CALM AFTERNOON 
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THIRD PRIZE—MARINES 


Artistic Diapositives 


For photographs on paper, there are many varie- 
ties to select from; but for glass-pictures most photo- 
graphers know only the chloro-bromide of silver-plate, 
says Engineer Wagner in Photographische Rundschau. 
We might also mention the production of glass-pic- 
tures by means of the carbon-process, which possesses 
the advantage of giving, with a little care, really artis- 
tic diapositives, besides being comparatively cheap. 
In preparing these the glasses, old negatives or un- 
usable plates may be employed after being thoroughly 
cleaned. In passing, it should be noted that by the 
use of a bath of formalin the gelatine-coating may be 
removed from the plates so perfectly that it can be 
mounted like a film on another glass and again printed; 
but naturally it will not cover so much space. In 
order to give a better hold to the carbon-paper, the 
clean plate is given a coating made from hardened 
gelatine. I would add that not only those papers 
designated by the makers as “for diapositives” can be 
used, but all pigment papers are good as long as the 
colors are not too harsh. Of course, it should not be 
overlooked that colors when thrown on a screen gen- 
erally look different from what they do on paper, and 
the kind of light used plays a large part in this; for the 
light of an are-lamp has a different color from that of 
an incandescent bulb. For instance, an olive-green 
seen by an incandescent lamp is not green as on paper, 
but a cold sepia with a greenish tinge. A little practice 
will soon acquaint one with these peculiarities. Care 
should be taken, too, to have the print a little harder 
than for paper. Here also a little practice will soon 





teach the best strength for the bichromate bath for 
the different colors. One part of potassium bichro- 
mate in two hundred parts of water will often give 
successful results. 


Modern Photo-Optics 


In present-day portrait-photography, opinions re- 
garding sharpness or diffusion of focus are far from 
harmonising, says Das Atelier. During the war-years 
there was a truce on the subject; but even before the 
war it was never treated conclusively. In modern 
optics one lens is made for this and another for that, 
and if sharp definition is desired one will select a double 
anastigmat. But, claim the diffusionists, if one uses a 
double anastigmat one can never get plasticity; but 
in looking through our exchanges, the specimens of 
work shown, almost invariably done with soft-focus 
lenses, show very little of that desirable quality, the 
majority of the specimens being flat and characterless 
to an unusual degree. Plasticity and softness are good 
points to strive for, but in many cases the softness is 
much overdone. 

Some ten years ago lenses of the old Petzval type 
were constructed, but without its defects. The chief 
stress was placed upon “pictorial” definition, emphasis- 
ing a certain part and suppressing details—a sort of 
Art-photography that puts everything into the head, 
leaving the body and hands as indistinct details. At 
the present time, the trend is towards plasticity, for 
which a portrait-lens of moderate softness yet with 
strong modulation and good definition is required. 
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A NIGHT-STUDY 


EXAMPLE OF 


Advanced Competition—Architectural Sub- 
jects—Closes October 31, 1923 


It is very satisfying and encouraging to note the real 
interest that is shown in our monthly competitions. 
As I have said elsewhere, the Editors of PHoto-Era 
MaGaZINE conduct these competitions with the desire 
to encourage and to stimulate workers to make the 
most of the art and science of photography. We 
are eager to help every reader to become successful 
photographically. To that end, we maintain high 





U. M. SCHMIDT 


INTERPRETATION 


standards and, at times, we may appear to be hyper- 
critical; but we are making a sincere effort to convince 
the amateur and professional photographer that only 
the best thought, effort and workmanship will enable 
him to obtain the greatest benefit from photography. 
In all photography, there is no subject that requires 
such attention to light and shade, to point of view 
and to treatment, as architectural photography. 
Moreover, there is a certain amount of responsibility 
associated with architectural photography in the sense 
that the camerist is trying to perpetuate pictorially 
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some of the highest intellectual and beautiful expres- 
sions of the architect. A beautiful building—and 
there are many in nearly every city and town—is as 
much a work of art as a beautiful painting or photo- 
graph; and, when the worker attempts to photograph 
such a building, let him not forget to retain every line 
as the architect intended it should be—otherwise, the 
picture will become but a record-photograph. 

In this competition, photographs of domestic, church, 
commercial and government buildings are acceptable. 
The purpose is to have workers confine themselves to 
subjects that represent architecture. An old farm- 
house may prove to be an excellent example of Colonial 
architecture and thus would be welcome to the jury. 
Buildings in towns and villages are as promising sub- 
jects as those in large cities. A Colonial town-hall or 
a library in a New England village may be made as 
picturesque as an old Spanish monastery in California. 
The tremendous sky-scrapers of New York City are a 
constant invitation, by day and by night, to the in- 
telligent worker. My object in mentioning these sub- 
jects, indiscriminately, is to convey the idea that any 
building that possesses pronounced architectural in- 
terest and beauty is a suitable subject for this com- 
petition. The point to remember is, to select some bit 
of architecture that makes a strong appeal and to photo- 
graph that in preference to another bit that is appar- 
ently lifeless and cold. 

One ‘of the most important preliminary steps in the 
photography of all architectural subjects is a thorough 
study of every possible point of view. There will 
always be one point from which the best result may be 
obtained. As soon as this has been determined, a 
vareful study of light and shade should be made. 
After many unsuccessful attempts “to get things just 
right”, the camerist may find that by night his sub- 
ject becomes alive with the very effect that he cannot 
obtain by daylight. Often, an artfully concealed 
street-lamp works wonders. In some cases, light 
from within the building enables the camerist to obtain 
the desired effect. Whenever possible, it is well to make 
the picture tell a story. Moreover, the worker who 
can get away from a purely commercial reproduction 
is to be praised. Of course, many subjects are without 
even the semblance of a story; but there are likewise 
many that combine architectural beauty with artistic 
and spiritual feeling. There is an old adage that is 
particularly applicable to architectural photography: 
‘Do not bite off more than you can chew.” If a beau- 
tiful fagade is preferable to the picture of an entire 
building—photograph the fagade and let another cam- 
erist attempt the entire building. There are many 
buildings that are so situated that it is virtually impos- 
sible to include their entire length or breadth on the 
plate or film. Even by using a wide-angle lens, the 
desired result is not to be obtained. In such cases, 
the intelligent worker will confine himself to a part of 
the building that will lend itself to the best advantage. 

Nothing in architecture is more beautiful than 
a high tower, either standing alone or as part of a 
building. At the same time, there are few more 
difficult subjects to photograph. Unless the camera is 
equipped with a rising-and-falling front, or a swing- 
back, it may be well to seek other subjects, for a tower 
that is not plumb, or one that is distorted, will be 
rejected at once by the jury. In some cases, the cam- 
erist may be fortunate enough to obtain the desired 
result at some distance from the subject by using a 
telephoto-attachment. The worker should always re- 
member that the plate or film must be absolutely 
parallel to the upright lines of the building to be photo- 
graphed, otherwise the subject will appear larger at 








the top or bottom or vice versa—according to the direc- 
tion of the camera, upward or downward. Attention 
to this is advisable also when photographing from a 
housetop or a window. The use of wide-angle lenses 
is often necessary, although their use should be cur- 
tailed as much as possible in order to avoid distorted 
perspective. It is preferable to get far enough away to 
make the use of a wide-angle lens unnecessary. True 
enough, this is not always possible. However, it may 
be seen readily that architectural photography involves 
much technical and artistic skill; and that personal 
initiative is no small factor to obtain results. 

Perhaps in no branch of photography is the ques- 
tion of exposure of greater importance than it is with 
regard to making pictures of buildings. Experienced 
workers know that a white marble building requires 
less exposure than one made of red sandstone, even 
though both buildings are lighted by bright sunlight. 
Likewise, it should be remembered that deep shadows 
underneath porticos and doorways require more expo- 
sure, despite the fact that the sun may be shining 
brightly outside. The old maxim to expose for the 
shadows is very much in force with regard to archi- 
tectural photography. In all cases, careful attention 
should be given to the material of which a building is 
constructed, particularly with regard to the color of 
the entrances, fagades, porticos and other parts of the 
building that differ in color from the main building. 
Since colors may be photographed to greater or lesser 
advantage, it may be seen that a white building with 
green trimmings would require different treatment from 
a red building with white trimmings. These little 
points may appear to be superfluous; but successful 
architectural photography takes these very details into 
strict account. Needless to say, a reliable exposure- 
meter, color-screen, tripod and orthochromatic plates 
and films are essential to success. Of course, excel- 
lent photographs are made without these accessories; 
but the chances of success are better if the camerist 
is equipped properly. 

As I have said so many times, it is the successful 
worker that gets the most out of photography. To 
make a success of it, there must be plenty of hard work 
and enthusiasm on the part of the camerist. Take my 
word for it, it pays to give one’s very best. The re- 
turns in awards, honors and fame will take care of 
themselves. Above all, let the picture be simple and 
truthful. There has been much striving for effect at 
the expense of simplicity. Let us remember a famous 
art-critic’s definition of a great picture—one that both 
a trained connoisseur and a humble peasant can 
understand and enjoy. After all, are we making 
pictures for the selected few or to bring pleasure to 
all who may see our work? Is not the picture which 
delights all a greater success than the one which 
pleases a small group? 

Although of late there seems to be a tendency to do 
something spectacular rather than to continue along 
more conservative lines, it is the picture of quiet 
strength and beauty that lives longest. The gay 
white lights of New York, London, Paris or Cairo 
attract us for a time, but, after all, the old oil reading- 
lamp at home is best and dearest. There are photo- 
graphic fundamentals and one of these is that the 
bizarre will never outlive simplicity, sweetness and 
truthfulness in pictorial expression. The garish may 
have its day, but in the end we come back, like tired 
children, to enjoy the comforting and satisfying glow 
of the old oil-lamp with its sturdy simplicity and 
strength. Let us have pictures that live and with 
which we can live in contentment and enjoyment. 


H. B. 














BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to Puoto-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era Macazing, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


Gh 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
. which have appeared in other publications are not 

eligible, nor may. duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 








Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed June 30, 1923 


First Prize: None Awarded. 
Second Prize: Richard B. Chase. 
Honorable Mention: Forrest Malott; Philip Mehler; 
K. K. Priest. 


Counting Photographic Returns 


THERE is no time during an election when excitement 
is more intense than when the returns begin to come 
in from all parts of the country, state or city. It is 
then that we have an opportunity to deal with facts 
and not depend longer on the promises and oratory 
of the various candidates to tell us what will happen 
or has happened. Finally, all the returns are in and 
we know who won and who lost the election. We 
know where mistakes were made, where obstacles 
were overcome and where success was achieved. In 
short, we then know where we stand and can plan our 
next step intelligently. 

When this little article reaches most of my readers, 
they will have returned from their vacations and may 
be awaiting with eagerness the envelope which contains 
the holiday negatives and prints. These readers are 
waiting for their photographic returns. Soon they will 
know whether or not they “‘won the election” photo- 
graphically. If forty exposures were made and there 
are forty good prints, we may say that the “election” 
was a “landslide” for “our side”; but if there are but 
ten or a dozen presentable prints we may concede the 
victory to the opposition. The returns tell the story 
convincingly and, sometimes, heartlessly; but, if we 
are wise, we will face the facts and count the returns. 

Now, to count photographic returns requires some 
courage and a willingness to have the pitiless light of 
publicity thrown on that which we did our best to 
achieve and failed. For example, here is a weak, 
““washed-out” print of what seems to be a camp in 
the woods. The idea was to make a picture of the 
camp while “the boys” were cooking their noon-day 
meal. There were three wood-fires burning, around 
which three or four men were grouped, each intent 
upon his culinary activities. In reality, the scene was 
one to delight the heart of any lover of the Great 
Outdoors; but, alas! the picture revealed none of this. 
The white tents did show rather dimly through the 
smoke and, here or there, one might discern the figure 
of a man; but what he was doing or why he was there 
remained a mystery to the beholder. No doubt, my 
readers know by this time that the failure was due to 
underexposure. In all probability, the maker of the 
picture “just snapped it”, without giving the matter 
of exposure any thought whatever. Just think of 
what the lens had to overcome!—lack of light, heavy 
shadows under trees and under tents, smoke from the 
fires, dark clothing of the campers and, perhaps, a 
hazy sun in addition to all that. Again, the camerist 
may have set the shutter for 1/25th at stop F/16— 
the usual exposure for an average ‘“‘snapshot” in sum- 
mer—and neglected entirely to avail himself of the 
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slower speeds on the shutter or the larger apertures 
of the lens. In short, he might fail because he did 
not know the capabilities of his photographic equip- 
ment. Whatever the cause, there lies the print in 
mute testimony, and it is well to profit by the photo- 
graphic returns it brings. 

Very often, at this season of the year, we hear some- 
thing like this: “Look at these pictures—just look 
at them! I bought a brand-new outfit last spring with 
an anastigmat lens, high-speed shutter and complete 
set of ray-filters for cloud-effects and—well just look 
at those pictures!” We look at them. There is not a 
clear one in the lot. The exposure appears to be about 
right, but every picture is out of focus. We mention 
that “possibly” the lens was not set at the correct 
distance. “Correct distance, you say! Why, man 
alive, I paid seventy dollars for that camera and I 
was told that the lens on it would make pictures at 
any distance.” After much explaining, we manage 
to show our friend that anastigmat lenses have to be 
focused, even if they do make pictures at any distance. 

Sometimes, there is a sequel in the form of absolute 
condemnation of camera, manufacturer and photo- 
graphy in general. Usually, the camera is responsible 
and we hear: “This outfit is no good. If I had a cam- 
era like Mr. Brown’s this would not have happened. 
I’m going to get another camera, that’s all there’s to 
it.” Eventually, he does get another camera and the 
results are the same. If he is wise, he will admit that 
he and not the camera is at fault. If he is foolish, 
he will condemn the camera and either try out another 
outfit or give up photography altogether. My sug- 
gestion to all who would blame their cameras is to be 
very sure that they themselves are without blame. 
The photographic returns of such experiences count 
heavily for “our side” or the opposition. When the 
so-called season is over, we need to count these returns 
and to make sure that not one “vote” is overlooked. 


RICHARD B. CHASE 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


In conclusion, let me urge every reader to take an 
evening off, sit down quietly with the “season’s” 
pictures and study each one thoroughly. Wherever 
the print is poor, let the camerist be honest with him- 
self and admit whatever mistake he may have made. 
on : ; . o : - 
There is nothing to be gained by “passing the buck 
or trying to evade responsibility. The worker who 
wins out in the end is he who faces the issue—un- 
pleasant though it may be—corrects the mistakes and 
goes ahead witha smile. Therefore, let us all count the 
photographic returns of the “season” of 1923; and it 
is my hope and wish that every reader will find himself 
or herself “‘elected’’ and safely in the seat of a success- 
ful amateur photographer, than which there is no greater 
photographic honor. A. H. B. 





Gold Paint 


Most people who have tried renovating gilt-frames 
with the commercial preparations known as _ gold 
paint have been disappointed by the extremely fugitive 
nature of the “gilding.” A very useful tip, which 
The British Journal has verified by trial, is to mix the 
bronze-powder with gum-water and, after coating the 
frame with this and allowing to dry thoroughly, to 
varnish with a good elastic varnish, such as picture 
copal or even gold size thinned with benzol. A very 
thin coating will protect the surface from the atmos- 
phere, and no change will be perceptible for several 
years. Another advantage is that frames so treated 
may be washed with a little soap and water. It may 
be added that the varnish somewhat impairs the satin- 
like appearance of the “gold” to begin with; but after 
a few weeks the absence of tarnish will more than 
balance matters. Silvered frames may be renovated 
with aluminium-paste, and this does not require any 
protective coating. 
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Testing Fixing-Baths and the Rate of Fixation 


THE question is often asked: How can one determine 
the strength of fixing-bath for paper and when it is 
exhausted? For all practical purposes, says Studio- 
Light, the number of prints that can safely be fixed in a 
given amount of fixing-bath of a certain strength is 
enough to know, for a fixing-bath should never be over- 
worked. But that is not an answer to the question. 

The rule is to use thirty-two ounces of an acid fixing- 
bath in which there is one ounce of hypo to each four 
ounces of water, for one gross of cabinet prints or their 
equivalent. If this rule has not been followed, a fixing- 
bath can be tested with some little trouble and its 
strength determined with a fair degree of accuracy. 

Cut a number of one-inch test-strips of the unexposed 
paper for which the fixing-bath is to be used. Immerse 
these in the bath for varying lengths of time; that is, 
fix one strip thirty seconds, another one minute, another 
two minutes, etc. Note the time of fixing on each strip, 
remove them from the fixing-bath at the end of the 
given time and wash thoroughly. Then immerse the 
strips in a 1% solution of sodium sulphide. 

The presence of very minute quantities of unfixed 
silver in the emulsion of these strips will cause a brown 
or yellowish-brown stain to appear when the strip is 
placed in the sulphide solution. In this way the rate 
or speed of fixation of a fixing-bath may be determined, 
for a strip treated in this way is completely fixed if it 
does not discolor in the sulphide solution. 

The result of this test does not indicate, however, that 
a large print will fix in the same length of time as a small 
test-strip. It is impossible to ensure complete fixation 
over a large surface in the same time indicated by a 
small test-strip, and when a number of prints are being 
fixed the time will be still slower. The best way to 
arrive at a margin of safety for a fixing-bath is to make 
a test as outlined above for a fresh bath. If a partly- 
used bath is then tested and found to require twice as 
long to fix, it is sufficiently exhausted to be discarded as 
unsafe for use. 

There is also a question which arises, at times, as to 
the rate of fixation and the strength of the bath that will 
give the greatest fixing-efficiency. It should be under- 
stood that this has always had the careful consideration 
of those who are responsible for the fixing formulas, and 
with very rare exception these always call for a 25%, or 
one to four solution of hypo. 

The idea that the more hypo you put into a fixing- 
bath the faster it will fix is anerroneous one. The rate 
of fixation increases up to a concentration of about 40%, 
beyond which it decreases, until with a concentration 
of 80% or 90% a film or plate will refuse to fix at all. 
As a result of experiment it has been found that a 25% 
or, at the outside. a 30°% solution is the most econom- 
ical. That is, it is better to use a bath of this strength 
and throw it away when it has become stained and is 
slow in its fixing-action, than to attempt to use a 
40% solution until it becomes exhausted. Two 20% 
fixing-baths would do their work more efficiently and 
correctly fix a greater number of negatives than would 
be possible with one 40% bath. But the 25% solution 
usually recommended has been found by test and by 
experience to be most efficient, so don’t waste good 
hypo by trying to make it stronger. 

If there is any special reason for fixing a few negatives 
very quickly without regard to expense, then the 40% 
solution will be found to give the maximum of speed. 
For general work, however, and for the greatest effi- 
ciency and economy, stick to the 25% solution recom- 
mended by the manufacturers. Use it until reasonably 
exhausted and then discard it for a fresh bath. 


Chemically Clean 


Mystertous defects in negatives or prints may often 
arise from a lack of knowledge on the part of the novice 
who finds himself carrying out operations which de- 
mand a much higher standard of cleanliness than 
any others, at least in common use. Take so simple 
a thing as stirring a solution to get some solid to 
dissolve quickly, says The Amateur Photographer 
editorially. One may be tempted to do it with a 
piece of wood, such as a brush-handle. If this has 
never been used to stir a solution before and is known 
to be clean, no harm will result; but if it has been used 
to stir anything else, since wood is an absorbent 
material, it is sure to convey some impurity from the 
first to the second solution. It may be a very in- 
finitesimal amount, and the substance, even in quan- 
tity, may be harmless; but we can never be sure. 
Glass is one of the best materials for stirring, since 
it is very non-absorbent, and not only is easily cleaned, 
but easily shows when it is not clean. A broken piece 
of glass can be cut up into a series of strips, from 
half an inch to one inch wide, which make capital 
stirrers; and if after washing them they are stood up 
in a jar or wide-mouthed bottle, they can be kept 
clean ready for use. The work-bench is a great source 
of harmful dirt. However clean it is, the stopper of 
a bottle should not be allowed to lie on it unless it is 
one of those stoppers which will stand in such a way 
that the part which comes in contact with the bottle 
does not touch the bench. These are small matters 
in themselves, but it is only by attention to these little 
points that we can be sure of keeping both negatives 
and prints free of puzzling spots and stains. 


Care of Photographic Shutters 


O1x is an engine’s best friend, but a photographic 
shutter’s worst enemy, says a writer in Kodakery. 
Every photographic shutter has bearings, just as an 
engine. a machine or a watch has, but the bearings in 
a shutter work occasionally—usually for only a fraction 
of a second at a time, while the bearings in engines and 
machinery work continuously—often for hours at a 
time, and those in a watch work without stopping for 
many months. Bearings that are constantly in action 
must, of necessity, be lubricated. 

Photographic shutters are designed to work without 
lubrication; and oil, instead of helping will, invariably, 
handicap them. A high-grade watch has jeweled bear- 
ings while a shutter has not. A watch is carried in the 
pocket or worn on the wrist, where its temperature is 
kept fairly constant. If it was left in a very cold room 
for a few days, or exposed to sudden and severe changes 
of temperature, it would not keep time. 

A photographic shutter is freely exposed to the tem- 
perature of the air, and it is taken from warm rooms out 
into low temperatures in winter, as well as into very 
high temperatures in summer. It is exposed to sudden 
and severe temperature changes and it is so constructed 
that changes in temperature will scarcely affect it. If 
it needed oil it would work much slower in cold than in 
warm weather and the photographer would never know 
at what speed-marking to set the indicator to obtain the 
right exposure. 

It is probable that more shutters are put out of order 
by oil than by accidents and all other causes combined, 
and after a shutter has been oiled it always needs the 
attention of the makers. The best care that can be 
bestowed on a photographic shutter is to keep its out- 
sides clean and to let its insides alone. When this is 
done it will usually render good service for many years. 
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THE GQRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Developing Autochromes in White Light 


In an article in the Nordisk Tidskrift for Fotografi, 
Mr. H. Blickstrém gives the result of some experi- 
ments with iron-oxalate developer which appear quite 
surprising and seem likely to eclipse those obtained 
by Liippo-Cramer with phenosafranin. The desen- 
sitising power of iron-oxalate has been known for some 
years among photographers and it would seem that 
by employing this agent for developing ordinary plates 
the use of dyes, that are somewhat difficult to handle 
at the best, is entirely unnecessary. In 1912, Mr. John 
Herzberg recommended its use for autochromes, as he 
found that by using a preliminary bath of acid sulphate 
the sensitiveness of the autochrome was eliminated and 
he was able to continue the development with a red 
light which previously had to be done in complete 
darkness. It is necessary for the iron-oxalate developer 
to be acid, although the original developers have always 
been alkaline and neutralise the action of a preliminary 
bath. Meanwhile, the discovery of the desensitising 
power of phenosafranin was so widely advertised that 
the iron-oxalate was forgotten. However, several 
drawbacks were soon found in the dye-desensitisers, 
chief of which was the difficulty of removing the color 
from the negatives; for autochromes they are, of course, 
quite unusable. Now the friends of iron-oxalate have 
again come to the front and Mr. Blickstrém gives the 
following points in its favor: First, the iron-oxalate 
developer is in itself a desensitiser equal to the best 
substances known of this class; it is, therefore, unneces- 
sary to add any extra desensitiser, since with it alone, 
development can be carried on with a comparatively 
strong white light. Second, although some of the best 
dye-desensitisers color the photographic coating 
strongly and are difficult to remove, the iron-oxalate 
can be washed out very easily. Third, it is also free 
of the so-called “neighborhood” effect which accom- 
panies other developers; it should, therefore, give 
more correct results. 

The iron-oxalate developer is prepared as follows 


(Eder): 


A. Potassium-oxalate (neutral).......... 100 parts 
Ren ers eee 400 “ 

a ER ee rs 100 parts 
Lon ee ee a eee 300 “ 

Concentrated sulphuric acid......... 5 drops 


(Supposing the parts are equal to grammes.) 


Immediately before using, mix 4 ounces of the 
oxalate solution (A) with 1 ounce of the iron-solution 
(B), pouring the latter into the former and not the 
contrary way, which would cause precipitation. 

An autochrome photograph was made of a color- 
card consisting of strips of colored paper—red, yellow, 
green, blue, violet, white, etc., with the strips the long 
way of the plate, which was cut into three parts and 
the two outer pieces developed in the above bath for 
five minutes in complete darkness; then the middle 
portion was developed in darkness for one minute and 
then for four minutes in white light from a $2- 
candle lamp with milk-white lamp at 50 centimeters 





distance, during which the plate was removed from the 
bath and examined while held near the lamp. After 
developing, the three pieces were rinsed quickly, placed 
in the reversing-bath and redeveloped in the usual 
way. When the three pieces were placed together and 
examined, there was not the slightest difference found 
between the two developed in the dark and the one 
developed in strong white light, the colors being identi- 
cal on both sides of the cuts. 


Color-Photography 


Attempts have been made to introduce into France, 
particularly for Autochrome-work, a lens made to the 
requirements of a well-known ophthalmologist, Dr. A. 
Polack, to produce effects which approximate to those 
of the impressionist painters. This lens of aperture 
F/4 has its chromatic aberration deliberately exag- 
gerated, writes L. P. Clerc in The British Journal. 
Among the specimens shown by the author, some 
were plainly examples of exaggerated chromatic un- 
sharpness, whereas others were fairly pleasant to look 
at, if examined from a sufficient distance. It seems, 
however, that almost identical results can be obtained 
with the single uncorrected lenses (anachromats) or 
doublets consisting of them, which Commandant C. 
Puyo has used for many years with very great success 
in pictorial photography. 

We have been hearing a good deal about dominant 
tints, especially blue, in Autochromes. Although the 
best known Autochromists stick to the use of the 
standard Lumiére light-filter, others, among them 
some of the most skilful practical workers, prefer to 
use filters of slightly greater depth. Similar discus- 
sions take place every now and again at photographic 
society meetings respecting the best developer for 
Autochromes. While some champion the metoquinone 
formula introduced by MM. Lumiére some years ago, 
others strongly advocate pyrogallic acid, used ac- 
cording to the original instructions issued with the 
Autochrome plates on their first introduction about 
fifteen years ago. My observation is that advocates of 
both obtain perfect results, but it seems certain that 
under the conditions in which the two developers are 
respectively employed, the degree of exposure ought 
to be about three times when pyro is the developer. 

Returning to blueness of Autochromes, this phe- 
nomenon may frequently be due to underexposure aris- 
ing from insufficient allowance for the Schwarzschild 
law. When, from any cause, such as weakness of the 
prevailing light, use of a small stop, etc., the illumina- 
tion on the plate is reduced to a half or a quarter, it is 
usually thought that the only thing necessary is to 
double or quadruple the exposure, whereas the exposure 
requires to be increased in greater proportion. In 
the case of ordinary plates which possess considerable 
latitude, one can neglect this phenomenon, and all the 
more so for the reason that the eye is by no means 
sensitive to variations in the tonality of monochrome 
prints. Not so, unfortunately, in the case of Auto- 
chromes. It would undoubtedly be too complicated 
a business to apply the Schwarzschild law strictly in 
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the exposure of Autochrome plates, but I may men- 
tion an approximate rule suggested by M. Busy, 
which perhaps will be of practical service. It may be 
put in this way: Take as the standard the exposure 
required for Autochromes at some large aperture of 
lens, and with bright, outdoor light. Then, for every 
variation from these conditions which, with ordinary 
plates, would require doubling of the exposure, let 
the corresponding factor for Autochromes be 2.25 in- 
stead of 2. 


The Color of Lantern-Slides 


In a lecture given before the Royal Photographic 
Society of London early in February, Mr. J. Dudley 
Johnston made some very interesting observations 
regarding the making and coloring of lantern-slides. 
He recommended that slides should be made by con- 
tact whenever possible to do so; but, of course, there 
were times when reduction was necessary. In speaking 
of different grades of plates he preferred the Paget 
slow lantern-plate; but other makes also gave good 
results. He remarked that the speed of lantern- 
plates varied considerably; for instance, Gevaert warm- 
tone plates were about half the speed of the Paget 
plates, and Wellington S.P.C. about six times slower 
that Paget. Although it stained badly, pyro was 
unsurpassed as a developer for warm-tone effects. 
A temperature of from 70 to 75 degrees, F., with the 
developer well diluted, gave the best tones. Adurol 
gave beautiful brown tones to the slides. Paraphenyl- 
ene-diamine, recommended by some, gave brown 
tones; but he thought the substance was slow in work- 
ing and preferred to mix this formula with an acid- 
amidol developer. 

His preference was for a thiocarbamide developer, 
and he recommended its use. It gave a fine-quality 
slide of unusual transparency and with a wonderful 
range of color. He gave the formula for the developer 
he now uses as follows: 


DEVELOPER “K” 


PN Prag ssh, Cele l la etaiels astala aii chanataigis 20 ozs. 
NS ES eo te gic. 25. ees areaietehe ais 50 grs. 
LOC LE EDT Le 35 grs. 


Sodium Sulphite (anhydrous).......... 240 grs. 


This was a stock-solution, and for use was made up 
as follows: 
DEVELOPER “S” 


NN ee eal vos bie MecisewielRaienes 1 oz. 
ee errr 6 drs. 
Ammon. Carbonate, 10 per cent. solution 2 drs. 
Potass. Bromide, 10 per cent. solution... 1 dr. 


Thiocarbamide solution................ 30 mins. 


The thiocarbamide solution consisted of: 


ere eee 33 grs. 
Se ee 11 grs. 
a ie Re ae or nee are ee aa 10 ozs. 


He thought that in such a developer it was probable 
that physical and chemical development proceeded 
side by side. The factors which govern the color of 
the slide should be so adjusted by careful observation 
and some experience, that the desired color was obtained 
at the same moment as the necessary density. The 
final color of a dry slide was usually quite different 
from that of a wet one. The temperature of the solu- 
tion should be kept constant during the development, 


and the temperature of the hypo fixing-bath (hypo 
made acid with potass. metabisulphite) should be kept 
at 60 degrees, F. The thiocarbamide developer often 
gave surface-markings on the plate; but these could 
be removed if the plate was held ina stream of water 
and rubbed gently with the tip of the finger. Farmer’s 
reducer was recommended, if reduction was neces- 
sary; but caution was needed, especially if local re- 
duction was resorted to, as the color of the slide was 
changed by this substance. As an intensifier for weak 
slides acid-metol-silver was recommended; but it must 
be used carefully to avoid making stains. A slide should 
be carefully spotted before masking, and for this 
work a pencil was the proper tool, the hard retouch- 
ing-pencils being the best. 


Focal Length and Bellows-Extension 


BoerRNE, Texas, June 14, 1923. 
Editor PHoro-Era MaGazine: 

In the June number of “four” magazine I noticed a 
letter by Mr. Charles A. Harris on the use of elements 
of non-convertible lenses. Mr. Harris evidently has 
a convertible lens, regardless of what the manufacturers 
intended it to be. Though never associated with the 
lens-industry, I am sure that any lens that has symmet- 
rical components, as Mr. Harris reports his lens has, 
must be convertible. 

Now Mr. Harris, whom Puoto-Era files prove to 
be a photographer of several years’ experience, seems 
puzzled over his lens, and confuses focal length with 
bellows-extension, when he remarks that each half 
gives an image about twice the size of the whole 
lens and each half in front of the diaphragm has 714- 
inch focal length (bellows-extension) but when placed 
in rear of shutter, has 1014-inch focal length (bellows- 
extension), and the last four images are equal. 

Many persons confuse these two lens-properties, but 
a study of simple optics and lens-properties will show 
one that when two symmetrical components are used in 
front of the diaphragm, the bellows-extension is a con- 
siderable number of inches shorter than the actual 
focal length and the reverse is true when the elements 
are placed in the rear of the iris. 

In this manner I am able to use a single half of a 
914-inch Dagor (about 17 inches) with the 15-inch 
extension of a Revolving Back Graflex and have room 
to spare for focusing fairly close objects—but the rear 
half, left in rear of barrel, will not focus infinity by some 
inches. Similarly with a 714-Dogmar with components 
of 11 and 14 inches, rear and front halves. The rear 
half uses all the 15-inch extension to focus infinity; but 
the front half uses only about 10 inches and, of course. 
gives a considerably larger image owing to its greater 
focal length. 

I once held Mr. Harris’s impression, but was rudely 
awakened by a dealer through whom I bought the 
Dogmar. I told him it was useless, and, to prove it, 
said the rear lens with 15-inch focal length (I meant 
extension, but didn’t know it) gave smaller images 
than the front half at 10 or 1014-inch focal length. It 
was then I was given a practical lesson in applied optics, 
and also some advice as to reading-matter which might 
be helpful. The books referred to showed that the 
dealer was right and I had been crassly ignorant of 
some of the fundamentals of optics and lens-con- 
struction. 

I hope this will explain this little point to anyone 
who is puzzled about focal-lengths, bellows-extension 
and image-sizes. 

Cuartes F. Hamitton. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








G. B. C.—When a formula is given in per- 
centage, it should represent the percentage of the 
chemicals in the solution. This applies both to solu- 
tions of a liquid in a liquid and a solid dissolved in a 
liquid. For a 10% solution of liquids, take 1 ounce of 
the liquid and make up to 10 ounces of water (or 10 c.c. 
to 100 c.c.). In the case of solids, the most commonly 
used method is to dissolve 1 ounce in a little water 
and make up to 10 ounces. Since 1 ounce avoirdupois 
equals 437.5 grains, a 1% solution may be prepared by 
dissolving 4.37 grains of chemical in a little water and 
making it up to 1 ounce by adding water. 

E. S. A—A certain amount of added con- 
trast on silver-bromide papers can be obtained by 
shortening the exposure and giving rather full develop- 
ment. Silver-chloride papers, which are largely used 
for contact printing, must have reasonably correct 
exposure and development if passable results are to 
be obtained. A rather full exposure seems to assist in 
getting the most brilliant results for black-and-white 
prints. 

A. G. C.—The production of panoramas with 
an ordinary camera is fully described in ““The Commer- 
cial Photographer”, advertised elsewhere in our col- 
umns. It is not hard to accomplish if proper precau- 
tions are taken. However, a Cirkut camera is a good 
investment for many commercial men, especially in a 
locality where there are industrial plants, mining- 
properties, real-estate promotions, etc., and for large 
group-work. 

H. M. G.—Prints with a gloss-surface often 
show abrasion marks, which many find trouble- 
some to remove. A piece of cotton dampened with 
alcohol and rubbed on a cake of Bon Ami, such as is 
used for cleaning windows, and then applied to the 
print, will quickly and easily remove such marks, with- 
out in any way damaging the print. 

B. B. S.—A description and plans for a con- 
venient and efficient darkroom are given in the 
new book, “The Science and Practice of Photographic 
Printing” advertised on another page. In the book the 
location, sanitation, plans, arrangement, entrance, ven- 
tilation, floors, walls and ceilings, sink, heat, lights, ete., 
of a modern darkroom for either developing or printing, 
are fully covered. We can supply the book for $3.00. 

N. C.—A description of pinhole-photography 
was given in the January, 1923, issue of PHotro-ERa 
MaGazine by Frank Colegrove, with several illustra- 
tions. One point claimed for pinhole-photography is its 
adaptability to conditions in which the desired picture 
could not be obtained with the ordinary lens-outfit 
of the amateur. Whereas, with a given lens at a given 
distance there is but one picture of an object which can 
be made—as only one will be in focus—with the pinhole 
an unlimited number of different ones are available, as 
the bellows are extended or drawn in. This is illustrated 
by two pictures made from the same spot, one which 
shows the whole of a building and the other a portion 
of the same, made with the bellows extended. You 
can purchase pinhole-lenses from any first-class photo- 
dealer. 

M. J. B.—An inexpensive portable portrait- 
lamp was described in the April issue of Pxoto- 


Era MaGazing, on page 218. The complete cost was 
given as $5.75, and it could be made by anyone that 
could use a soldering-iron. We can furnish copies of the 
April issue for 25 cents. 

E. A. M.—Photographs of machinery are 
usually blocked, that is, made with a pure white 
background. This is generally accomplished by having 
a white sheet or other light material held up behind the 
machine to be photographed. Blocking out can be 
done on the negative, and is a tedious process. The 
cloth background is much easier to use. 

J. H. H.—A developer for X-ray negatives 
is given in the Photo-Miniature as follows: Water, 20 
ounces; Elon, 20 grains; sodium sulphite, 1 ounce; 
hydroquinone, 80 grains; sodium carbonate, 1 ounce; 
potassium bromide, 8 grains. Where Elon is not obtain- 
able, substitute Tozol for the combined amounts of Elon 
and hydroquinone given in this formula. This same 
formula is the one recommended by R. L. Edmonson 
in his article on “Making Pictures in Total Darkness” 
on page 305 of the June, 1923, issue of this magazine. 

C. W. E.—An article describing some experi- 
ments with desensitisers was published in the 
March, 1923, issue of Pooto-ErA MAGAzINE on page 
159, in the April issue, pages 217 and 218, and in the 
October, 1922, issue, page 211. 

J. McK.—The best book for a beginner in 
photography who “doesn’t know which end of a camera 
to point at a scene” is probably “The First Book of 
Photography” by C. H. Claudy, who claims to give 
“the boiled-down essence” of the whole thing. This 
can be followed by a book like “Photography for the 
Amateur” by G. W. French. Of course, if you can have 
someone with a fair knowledge of photography to 
accompany you for a few days and instruct you, per- 
sonally, it will be of great help. 


o 


Bromoils from Small Negatives. 


In practice there seems to be a limit, which is soon 
reached, to which very small negatives, such as the 
popular vest-pocket size and the single halves of the 
45 x 107 stereo-plate, can be enlarged with satisfactory 
results unless a considerable amount of finishing is 
done. Not only do the grain of the emulsion and any 
little defects become unpleasantly prominent, but 
there is a general tendency to flatness, unless the 
negatives are distinctly vigorous, which is rarely the 
case. In such circumstances, remarks The British 
Journal, the Bromoil process will be found extremely 
useful. Not only can the contrasts be increased or 
diminished by skilful brushwork, but an agreeable 
mezzotint-like texture may be obtained, which covers 
up the defects alluded to. It may be advisable to 
point out to those who have never tried Bromoil that 
although no skill in drawing is needed, it is very neces- 
sary to have a keen perception of chiaroscuro, for it is 
very easy to falsify the tone-values of a print. It is a 
process which is seen at its best in large sizes; except 
for preliminary trials it is not advisable to do anything 
under 10 x 12 inches. 
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ROW OF MAPLES 








ALICE H. HINKLEY 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Mr. Murray's picture illustrates the fact that 
* special equipment and particular care are necessary 
factors for correct work under difficult conditions. 
In the present instance, the highly actinic quality of 
the light along the shore, the movement of the water, 
the desired effect of distance, the need of a correct 
viewpoint and suitable foreground contribute to make 
the task a difficult one. The use of a suitable filter, 
a spirit-level, a lens with a longer focus, correct timing 
and a better lighting of the subject would have added 
materially to the technical quality of the work. 

In composition, it is unbalanced—is one-sided and 
undue prominence is given to the wood-land. How- 
ever, the major fault is the purely locative title which 
does not conform to the theme as presented. Am- 
herstburg is lost in the distance; Lake Erie is second- 
ary in interest, and the dilapidated boat, by its promi- 
néence and situation, dominates the scene. It is the 
center of interest and suggests “Abandonment’”’, or 
“Washed Ashore”. 

Suggestively, show more of the water and less of 
the shore; remove the boat; show the lake in one of its 
moods—with clouds, if possible. Mr. Murray’s 
beach-work is good. The boat is placed at the proper 
angle and the drift-wood suitably arranged, especially 
the larger piece, which echoes the boat. And, best of 





all, he left behind no betraying foot-prints to reveal 
the photographer’s position. ‘Ars est celare artem.”’ 
J. W. Aparr. 


My criticism of the picture of “Lake Erie below 
Amherstburg”, by Rowe D. Murray, is not that of 
an expert photographer, but of a beginner who is grop- 
ing along trying to learn something of the art of picto- 
rial photography. I am, of course, making many 
blunders with an occasional picture of some little 
merit—at least, in my own eyes. So when I look at 
this picture, I am on familiar ground; for it looks like 
so many I make myself. Apparently, the material 
for a picture was there; but Mr. Murray failed to get 
one. I think I know just how he felt when he developed 
his plate; for I, myself, have had the same feeling—of 
something lacking—so many times. Let us see if 
can tell what is wrong. To begin with, the design 
seems to be all out of balance; but isn’t that because 
the boat is pointing the wrong way? If it were point- 
ing towards the upper right corner and thus leading 
the eye into the picture, wouldn’t it change the entire 
balance and, consequently, improve it by just that 
much? Then, after Mr. Murray had swung the boat 
around until it pointed right, if he had waited until 
rather late in the afternoon when the sun was low and 
thus got some lights and shadows on the waters of the 
lake, that are missing now, and had then cut off enough 
of the foreground to eliminate the old piece of drift- 
wood, I, personally, believe that he would have had a 
real picture. 

FRANKLIN Gray McIntosu. 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Mr. Morray’s picture of Lake Erie below Amherst- 
burg is evidently an attempt to portray a pleasing 
scene. However, there are several things in the picture 
that do not add to the expected result. First, there is 
the horizon which is running up hill. That could have 
been easily corrected by trimming the print. Then 
there is the piece of driftwood in the foreground, which 
catches the eye and draws it away from the boat, which 
is evidently meant to be the center of attraction. Then 
the hazy day has evidently caused the picture to appear 
too monotonous and lacking in the snap and sparkle 
that one usually associates with water in motion. I 
believe that the effect of the sun, with the corresponding 
shadows, should be able to make a beautiful picture out 
of the present rather lifeless print. I only hope that 
Mr. Murray has opportunity to try again when condi- 
tions are more favorable to the production of a hand- 
some picture. 

A. L. Overton. 


I RATHER like this picture; it is simple, clear and 
direct. There is no confusing mass of irrelevant de- 
tails; no duplication of interest; all the accessories 
harmonise. It is not an ambitious picture; but it 
tells its tale well. Simplicity is the essence of good 
art. Barring certain defects, this is a very artistic 
picture. 

Captious critics will point out that the horizon is 
not strictly level—that the water is too indistinctly 
rendered—that the picture is ill balanced—that the 
boat is too prominent. 

Possibly so, and I admit that I should have liked 
the picture better if the camera had been less close 
to the boat. The latter is a bit too prominent. But 
the general conception of the scene is admirable, and 
I congratulate Mr. Murray on what might be called 
his poetic sense. He has the eye to see beauty in 





simple scenes, and he has used his camera to convey 
his personal interpretation of what he saw in this aspect 
of nature. A great artist must necessarily be a master 
of the technique of his art.. Mr. Murray seemingly 
is not yet a master of the details of photographic art; 
but any man with ordinary perseverance can learn 
the necessary fundamentals of photography. But 
there are few men in this world who can use knowledge 
as a medium to interpret beauty. Judging from this 
photograph, I think Mr. Murray is one of these few 


men. 
E. L. C. Morse. 


’ 


“Lake Erte BELow AMHERSTBURG.” This print 
seems to lack something to make it appealing; but I 
have not been able to diagnose the trouble to my 
satisfaction. The print was not made with the water 
level; the water seems to be overtimed, and the focus 
too far back. All the weight is on the left side and the 
picture overbalanced; the boat adds nothing nor do 
the various pieces of flotsam in the left foreground. 
The print would lock much better if all of these were 
eliminated, concentrating interest on the clump of 
trees in the background, to which the eye is carried 
by the shore-line. The beautiful Erie was not well 
handled on this occasion. Perhaps the reproduction 
does injustice to the print. 

J. E. Carson. 


Let us first so trim the print as to render the hori- 
zon horizontal. The cutting will be so slight, that 
the composition will not be disturbed—nor need it be. 
The trees and the boat are very well placed, but need 
balance. The high-water mark makes a very inter- 
esting line. Converging, as it does, with the lines of 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








THE clarity of the Swiss atmosphere is very favor- 
able to the making of technically good photographic 
records, as exemplified by J. Feuerstein’s realistic por- 
trayal of the old castle at Tarasp, in the canton of 
Grisons. This dramatically pictured landmark appears 
as this month’s frontispiece and front-cover decora- 
tion. It is an excellent example of emphasising the 
subject of dominating interest, although one may object 
to the violent contrast of the masses of sky and clouds 
in the uppermost parts of the picture. A capable 
photo-pictorialist would have interpreted this alluring 
theme in a characteristic manner—obscuring, more or 
less, the abundant detail, softening the outlines of the 
castle and clouds. without destroying the general 
character of this truly typical Swiss scene. 

The merit of clear definition applies also to Walty’s 
artistic Swiss view (page 121), likewise designed to 
illuminate Carine and Will Cadby’s admirable camera- 
tour in the Swiss mountains, whose perpetual charm 
no one can resist. Say what you will, surpassed as they 
are by the Canadian Rockies and American mountain- 
ranges in grandeur and extent, the Swiss Alps and 
regions like the Bernese Oberland and the Engadine 
exert an influence on the impressionable tourist unlike 
any mountain-region in the world. Like thousands of 
American travelers who have visited Switzerland many 
times, the Editor shares the justifiable enthusiasm of 
the Cadbys. 

Will Cadby’s picture of the grand and inspiring 
Aletsch Glacier (page 120) is an artistic interpretation 
of this immense ice-valley. It is—but read the Cadbys’ 
description! 

In “Summer-Flowers’”, page 122, one enjoys the 
intimate, personal touch of Will Cadby, the artistically 
sensitive pictorialist, and, in the views that follow, the 
praiseworthy attempt to introduce this same feeling. 
In “A Steep Bit of Mountain Railway”, page 126, the 
eye is afforded an unusual sight of the bold and striking 
curve as it descends at the mountain’s side. 

A welcome bit of photographic humor is offered by 
A. R. Hutten, page 127. The supreme moment has 
been well managed by the artist. The arrangement 
and absence of intrusive objects—yielding an admirably 
simple theme, are worthy of study by some of our 
readers. Nevertheless, it is to be regretted that a 
necessarily short exposure deprived the result of desir- 
able gradation and character in the executioner’s coat. 
At present, the beholder gets the impression that the 
dog’s coat is very light—probably a light-tan. 

Data: Made out of doors; July, 11 a.m.; bright sun; 
614 x 814% Century; 94-inch Dagor; stop, U. S. 4; 1/20 
second; Standard Polychrome; pyro; Artura print. 

Among the numerous prints of outstanding artistic 
merit in the exhibition of the International Salon held 
at the galleries of the Art Center, New York City, last 
May, were two which impressed the Editor so favorably, 
that he requested and obtained permission to have 
them published in this magazine. “The Romance of 
Industry”, by O. C. Reiter, page 128, is a virile and 
striking interpretation of the power of industry, and 
creditable to the fertile imagination and executive skill 
of the artist. 

Data: Made at Pittsburgh, Pa.; April, 5 p.m.; cloudy; 


314 x 414 Graflex; 8-inch Wollensak Verito lens; stop, 
F/4.5; 1/10 second; Graflex Film; pyrocatechin; 
Satista (Willis & Clements) print. 

“Corfe Castle”, on the opposite page, is a theme of 
an entirely different character—quiet and reposeful, and 
romantic in quite another way. It has figured in the 
early history of England, when Edward the Martyr was 
murdered, and, later, when the castle was besieged by 
the Roundheads. It occupies a commanding and, in 
the early days of its history, an impregnable position. 
The artist, J. Dudley Johnston, of London, has invested 
his subject with a becoming air of mystery and a high 
degree of pictorial beauty. 

The speed-pictures, pages 130 to 134, are remark- 
able for the clearness of definition and convincing 
power they represent. 

Data: “Outlaw Bill, Terror of Western Rodeos”, 
page 132; Made atWoodland Park, Colorado, August 
3, 1922, at 5 p.m.; 3144 x 444 R. B. Auto Graflex; 
71%-inch anastigmat Tessar Ic; stop, F/4.5; 1/295 
second; Eastman film-pack; Eastman film-tank; print, 
Azo grade F, number 3. It may be interesting to note 
that this horse has never been ridden, though dozens 
of cowboys have tried. The man, shown a foot out 
of the saddle in this picture, was thrown on the next 
jump. 

“Ridin’ *im Slick, Wide an’ Handsome”, page 134; 
Made at Woodland Park, Colorado, August 2, 1922, 
at 1.30 p.m.; 3144 x 4144 R. B. Auto Graflex; 7 1/8-inch 
anastigmat Tessar Ic; stop, F/4.5; 1/295 second; 
cloudy-bright day; Eastman film-pack; Eastman film- 
tank; print Azo grade F, number 3. 

““A Landslide” —page 134; made with the same kind 
of camera and exposure and the same data, except that 
it was made at 3 p.m. when the sun was obscured by 
clouds. 

“The Cow that Jumped Over the Son’”—page 133. 
Same data as No. 3, except that it was snapped at 
2.45 p.m. and printed on Azo grade F, number 4. 

“On Mile Eight’”—page 131; made on the “world’s 
highest motor-drive”, the Pikes Peak auto highway, at 
about 11,500 feet altitude. September 4, 1922, at 
10.45 a.m.; faint sun; 3144 x 444 R. B. Auto Graflex;: 
71-inch anastigmat Tessar Ic; stop, F/4.5; 1/295 
second; Eastman film-pack; Eastman film-tank; print, 
Azo grade F, number 3; speed of car about 40 miles per 
hour on curve. 

“Skidding on Death Curve’”—page 130; same data 
except that exposure was made at about 11.30 a.m. 
under faint sun, and the image was enlarged on brilliant 
velvet Bromide paper. Two men killed on this curve 
during tryouts. 

“Excuse My Dust!”—page 131; made on a cloudy- 
bright day, September 4, 1922; Premo No. 12; 3%- 
inch focus anastigmat Tessar Ic; stop, F/4.5; 1/200 
second; Eastman film-pack developed in Eastman film- 
tank. Enlarged from a 214 x 314 negative on Brilliant 
Velvet Bromide. Car speed about 55 miles per hour; 
Time of day, high noon. 

The group of an eminent photographer and his pet 
dog, page 137, is a combination-print. Not satisfied 
with the portrait of “Sir Toby” in the original negative, 
Mr. Eickemeyer made a separate and better negative 
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and pasted a print over the corresponding spot in the 
original enlargement and then photographed the result 
on an 8 x 10 plate. 

Data: original negative of Mr. Eickemeyer—and 
“Sir Toby” invisible; 3 p.m.; bright, cloudy day; 
Eastman 8 x 10 view-camera; B. & L. R.R. lens; stop, 
F/16; 8 x 10 Stanley plate; 11 x 14 enlargement on 
Eastman Bromide. 

“Sir Toby”, so named after Sir Toby in “Twelfth 
Night”, is a distinguished dog and well known all 
over the United States through his photograph in the 
group on the sand-dunes of New Jersey, where he is 
shown as being photographed by a young lady holding 
a Kodak. He is known among connoisseurs through 
his winning three blue ribbons at the dog-show of the 
Westminster Kennel Club in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, 1921. “Sir Toby’s” total winnings at dog- 
shows are fourteen. Hence, he is a dog of quality— 
an exemplary specimen of the best old English sheep- 
dog in the world. Mr. Eickemeyer describes “Sir 
Toby” as the most delightful of companions—with so 
nice a disposition and so well-mannered that everybody 
is very fond of him. The old English sheepdogs are in 
a class by themselves, and there is a saying among 
owners of this breed that “once a bobtail always a 
bobtail.”’ 

In response to the urgent request of many flower- 
photographers, particularly those of little experience, 
Puoto-Era MaGazineE presents a well-written and ably 
illustrated article on wild flowers. The last important 
article on this popular subject that appeared in these 
pages was by the eminent mountain and flower-photo- 
grapher, Kenneth Hartley, eight years ago. Text and 
photographs were so superb, that since that time no spe- 
cialist seemed to have the courage to prepare and offer 
Puoro-Era a similar article. Of course, the World 
War intervened and there was a lull in that field of 
activity. Several efforts have been made, however, 
by ambitious camerists; but none appealed to us as 
worthy the consideration of our readers until the 
arrival—several months ago—of a carefully prepared 
paper by Cornelia Clarke. This, the Editors feel cer- 
tain, will please and instruct PHoro-Era readers gen- 
erally. The photographs, themselves, are admirable in 
selection and technique. ‘“Mullein’’, page 144, is truly 
a marvel of realistic photography. Nothing surpass- 
ing it has ever adorned a page in this publication. 

Data: “Pink Lady’s Slipper” —page 140; May, 10.30 
A.M.; sun; flowers were in shadow of house; 61% x 8144 
Century Camera, No. 2; 10-inch Voigtlander; stop, 
F/16; quick bulb-exposure; Seed’s Ortho; pyro; print, 
Azo No. 2 Glossy. 

“Morning-Glory” (“‘Morning-Glory Inn, where Flies 
are taken in.’’)—page 140; August, 8 a.M.; sun; same 
camera; 12-inch Dallmeyer 3D; stop, F/16; no color- 
screen; one second; same plate, developer and paper. 

“Bloodroot”—page 141; made in dining-room; 
May, 11 a.m.; light sun outside; Voigtlander lens at 
F/16; 75 seconds; same plate and developer; print, 
Azo No. 4 Hard Glossy. 

“Hepaticas in Bloom’’—page 142; made in dining- 
room; April, 1 p.M.; sun outside; Voigtliinder lens at 
F/16; 90 seconds; same plate and developer; print, 
Azo No. 3 Glossy. 

“Hepaticas Asleep’”—page 142; same data as pre- 
ceding, except that it was photographed one hour 
earlier. 

“Tall White Gentians’—page 143; made in road 
through the woods; August, 2 p.m.; bright sun; heavy 
trees all around; same camera; Dallmeyer 3D; at stop 
F/16; 2 seconds; Seed 30 (Gilt Edge); pyro; print, 
Azo No. 2 Glossy. 





*“Mullein’”—page 144; October, 3.30 p.m.; sun; plant 
in shadow of bank; same camera, lens, stop, plate, 
developer and print as preceding; 1 second. 

“Gay Feathers” —page 145; July, 3 p.m.; thin cloud 
in sky; same camera; Voigtlinder lens; stop F/16; 
quick bulb-exposure; Seed Ortho; pyro; print, Azo 
No. 3 Glossy. 

“‘Indian-pipe”—page 145; made in woods near Green- 
ville, Iowa; August, 11 A.m.; sunny day in deep woods; 
same camera, lens and stop as preceding; Seed 30 (Gilt 
Edge); pyro; print, Azo Hard X Glossy. 

All these flower-pictures were photographed by Miss 
Clarke near her home in Iowa. In none of them did 
she use a color-screen or ray-filter. 

The famous rock-bound coast of New England 
begins really at Marblehead—a short distance north 
of Boston. It is broken, here and there, by long, 
beautiful beaches, many of them near popular summer- 
resorts, of which Mt. Desert (pronounce, Mt. Dez’-ert) 
is quite famous. On it is situated the well-known town 
of Bar Harbor with its numerous, beautiful summer- 
homes, and, on its southern part, the somewhat recently 
established government reservation, LaFayette Na- 
tional Park. At the east, Mt. Desert faces Frenchman’s 
Bay in which lie several heavily wooded islands, one 
of the most attractive of which is Iron Bound Island. 
About thirty years ago, the Editor used to make camera- 
trips, in a canoe from Bar Harbor, to these islands and 
selected for his special consideration rock-bound Iron 
Bound Island, pictured (according to a thirty-year old 
negative) on page 146—in deference to a wish expressed 
by several interested subscribers. Somewhere, in one 
of his innumerable and inaccessible photo-data books, 
the Editor has recorded the details of the making of 
this old, but still interesting, photograph. He remem- 
bers, however, that he used a 5 x 8 plate-camera fitted 
with his still matchless Voigtlander Wide Angle Eury- 
scope (because of its remarkably beautiful definition), 
a Carbutt plate and pyro developer. The halftone was 
made from the original albumen print. 

As an apology for offering an old-fashioned picture, 
the Publisher has added a spirited marine—a scene 
photographed according. to the present-day idea of 
artistic interpretation, page 147. The beholder will 
linger admiringly and meditatingly over Mr. Baker’s 
eminently successful marine, and note approvingly the 
unsharp outlines of the foaming waters, the excellent 
gradations and true values. 

Data: July, 5 p.m.; bright light; 4 x 5 Graphic; 7-inch 
Wollensak Verito; stop, F/4; 5-time color-screen; 1/5 
second; Cramer D.C. Iso. Inst.; Cramer’s pyro-acetone 
developer; 8 x 10 enlargement on Artura Carbon Black; 
rough mat; picture made near Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Arlington Street Church, page 148. This is a mere 
record—to demonstrate that a picture of this well- 
known edifice can be made entirely free of obstructions 
or incongruities of any kind. A little experience may 
be necessary, however, in order to overcome certain 
obstacles. The distance from viewpoint to top of 
pediment was about 175 feet, and the height from 
street-level to top of spire 175 feet. Hence, the lens- 
front was raised considerably and the camera directed 
upwards at an angle of about fifteen degrees, causing, 
as may be noticed, slight distortion. The weather-vane 
on top of the spire could not be included. A wide- 
angle lens would have included this feature, also nearby 
advertising signs, pedestrians and automobiles (parked, 
held up by traffic-officer, and whizzing by). However, 
all undesirable objects could be trimmed away in the 
resultant print. The picture was made from a window 
on the fourth floor, 294 Boylston Street (office of 
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J. Wm. Rodgers, professional photo-finisher), with Mr. 
Rodgers’ courteous consent. 

Data: August 3, 9.55 a.m.; cloudy (the sun had 
disappeared behind the clouds just before the moment 
of exposure); Eastman No. 3A (Autographic) Kodak 
(3144 x 51%); Eastman R.R. lens; stop, F/16; lens set 
at 100 feet; quick bulb-exposure, Eastman Kodak 
film; pyro; glossy print for reproduction. 

The view of Arlington Street Church, page 148, 
shows the possibility of photographing the spire (Chan- 
ning Tower) in a natural setting of foliage, thereby 
concealing adjoining buildings and signs, also traffic, 
pedestrians and other annoying features. Made near 
southern end of pond. 

Data: August 3, 9.35 a.M.; sun, passing clouds; 
camera, etc., same as preceding, except exposure, 1/25 
second; middle part of negative used. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


HERALDED by two marine-pieces, the piéce de 
résistance now makes its appearance—page 151. Lover 
of nature that he is, William S. Davis could not resist 
the temptation to capture the radiant, spectacular sun- 
burst he observed on a stormy day, last October. His 
experienced eye, guided by true artistic perception, 
enabled him to select the proper moment when the 
large, brilliant masses yielded a well-composed picture. 
It is doubtful that a more magnificent aquatic spec- 
tacle could be imagined, and our artist proved an ade- 
quate master of the resources at his command. 
Numerous have been the attempts to perpetuate, 
photographically, similar scenes; but the camerists 
were unequal to the requirements of the occasion— 
the results either lacked clearness of definition and 
careful spacing or revealed signs of unpreparedness and 
haste. Here, however, there is no opportunity left 
for criticism; there is only a call for unstinted praise. 
The picture suggests the Biblical words of the Divine 
Creator—‘‘Let there be light!”’ and there was light. 

Data: Scene, off the eastern end of Long Island, 
N.Y.; stormy October day; 3.30 p.m.; 314 x 414 home- 
made folding camera equipped with 6-inch Ilex 
Anastigmat; stop, F/6.3; 1/25 second; Cramer Inst. 
Iso plate; pyro; enlargement on Eastman Portrait 
Bromide paper, Grade D, Rough mat; supplementary 
title, by Mr. Davis, ““The Lamp of Day hangs o’er the 
Deep. 

“Outward Bound”, by the ever resourceful and 
vigilant Kenneth D. Smith, page 152, gave the jury 
such pleasure on account of the originality and beauty 
of the theme, that its members had much difficulty to 
decide whether it or Mr. Davis’ “Sunburst” should be 
entitled to the first prize. The different objects are 
here seen artistically assembled, yielding admirable 
perspective and fine atmospheric quality. 

Data: Made in Harbor of New York from Staten 
Island ferry; May, 9 A.M. ; bright light; no color-screen; 
34x44 ‘R. B. Auto Graflex; 7 7-inch Verito; at F/8; 
1/40 sumed Wellington Anti-Screen; pyro; print, 
Cyko Platt; part of negative used for enlargement. 

One of several excellent spirited motives might have 
been selected for the third prize; but all had been done 
and published before. Hence the jury chose A. C. 

Allison’s unconventional and pleasing theme, “A 
Calm Afternoon”, page 153. The artist showed excel- 
lent judgment in including—in its present position in 
the p:cture—the little sail-boat in the distance. If the 
student in pictorial composition will place a finger over 
the dark object, he will appreciate the result of the 
momentary absence of this required balance. In 


arrangement and tonality, the picture is a success, 
even if there is an obvious superfluity of sky-space. 
Data: September; 5.40 p.m.; dull light; 344 x 414 
R. B. Tele. Graflex; 714-inch B. & L. Tessar Ic; stop, 
F/5.6; 1/50 second; Film-Pack; M. Q.; enlarged on 
Wellington paper; subject made in Rhode Island. 


Beginners’ Competition 


In “Spring”, page 157, the young picture-maker— 
Richard B. Chase—did well to include as much of the 
foreground as he did. It is a good example of uphill 
perspective and gives the necessary sense of height to 
his picture, whose claim to pictorial interest is estab- 
lished by a bright and interesting sky. No data sup- 
plied by the maker. 


Example of Interpretation 


Tue participants in our “Architectural’’ competition 
will draw inspiration from U. M. Schmidt’s masterly 
composition—‘A Night-Study”, page 154. Data: 
October, 10 p.m.; complete darkness outside; 5 x 7 
view-camera; 74-inch B. & L. Ic Tessar; at F/5.6; 
15 minutes; Eastman Portrait Film Par Speed; Elon; 
Artura Carbon Black enlargement. 


For Our Contributing Critics 


Our helpful, critical friends are not going to have easy 
sailing all the time. They will do well to point out the 
flaws in Alice H. Hinkley’s s engaging but by no means 
impeccable winter-scene, on page 162. The maker of 
this picture craves no indulgence from O. C. C. 
She is eager to learn how to improve her work with 
the camera. Data: January, 9 a.M.; clear sunlight; 
Box Brownie, 2A; Meniscus Achromatic lens; fixed 
focus; used at largest aperture; instantaneous; film; 
M. H.; print, Azo 4, F, glossy. 


o 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from Page 163) 


the surf, at one of the strongest points in the picture- 
space, it makes a beautiful arrangement. But the 
lines of surf are so nearly lost in the uniform tone of 
the water, that undue effort is needed to discern them. 
Less uniformity in the water—more shadow in the 
near-side of the waves, and a less cottony appearance 
of the foam—would supply the needed balance and 
strengthen the composition appreciably. A shorter 
exposure would have given this. In making water- 
scenes, particularly, care should be used to avoid over- 
exposure. It is possible that printing on a more con- 
trasty paper would correct this tonal defect. If so, a 
truly beautiful print would result. Years ago, I used 
to wander along a similar lake-shore, and I know how 
adequate the interpretation would be. 
Bert Leacn. 





“Seeing Things” 


Cusist—‘You don’t like my pictures? 
paint things just as I see them.” 

Critic—“But you oughtn’t to paint when you see 
things like that.””—Bulletin of Photography. 


Well, I 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








The Light-struck Film 


Bottom -y had just detached his 5 x 7 folding-camera 
from the tripod, having secured a successful ten-second 
exposure of a beautiful wood-interior. After carrying 
the camera a little while, he thought that he heard a 
slight rattle near him. He stopped and listened. The 
noise was not repeated. A moment afterwards, he 
cleared a fallen tree in his path and, as he landed heavily 
on his feet, he heard the noise again, but it was more 
pronounced. He investigated and found that it was 
something that had become loose in the film-chamber. 
He was puzzled. He did not dare open the back and 
look inside, although he had wound up the last (the 
sixth) exposure. He examined the bottom of the camera 
and discovered that the tripod-socket plate attached 
on the inside of the film-chamber had become loosened, 
in some way, and was ambling freely inside, no doubt 
scratching the film. To his increasing horror he noticed 
that all the time direct daylight was pouring into the 
film-chamber through the circular hole formerly occu- 
pied by the tripod screw-socket, and fogging his pre- 
cious wood-interior! He quickly pressed the bottom of 
the camera closely to his body and wound up the end 
of the film. He turned the key several times for good 
measure. Keeping the camera tightly pressed to his 
chest with the left hand, he was free to search his 
pockets for a bit of paper. Luckily, he found a folded 
sheet of soft, green paper. Crouching low on the 
ground and bending forward, lest the least amount of 
light should find its way into the camera, Bottomly 
succeeded in plugging up the screw-hole. This done, 
he breathed more freely, but was still worried. As he 
arose from the ground, he was greeted with a peal of 
laughter. A number of camerists, also in quest of 
pictures of the woods, had observed his queer antics 
on the ground and were wondering what it was all 
about. With no little embarrassment, Bottomly 
explained what had happened. When they told him 
that the Eastman N. C. film was safely protected by 
a piece of opaque, brown paper bearing the black ex- 
posure-numbers which were visible through the small, 
circular window on the back of the camera—a circum- 
stance Bottomly in his anxiety had entirely over- 
looked—the now happily enlightened camerist ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Thanks, boys. You’ve saved my life!” 


The New Boss on the Job 


A teaptnc New York studio-proprietor followed 
Pirie MacDonald’s advice and took his first long vaca- 
tion in many years. He went on the Leviathan to 
Europe. During his absence his son—a _ successful 
lawyer and equally successful camerist—came on from 
Kansas City to take charge of the business. One day, 
the newly-installed boss visited the printing-room. 
Everybody was busy excepting a_healthy-looking 
lad who was lazily leaning against a huge box and 
softly whistling, ““How sly I am!” The new boss 
paused and looked at him; but the boy kept merrily 
on. “‘What do they pay you a week?” he asked sternly. 
“Eight dollars!” replied the boy and resumed his 


musical pastime. Taking the stated amount from his 
pocket and handing it to the whistling boy, the boss 
remarked: “‘Here’s a week’s pay. Now get out and 
don’t ever come back!’”’ The lad looked surprised, 
promptly pocketed the money and was gone. After a 
moment’s reflection, the studio-proprietor pro tem. 
walked downstairs to the office and asked the recep- 
tionist, ““How long has that boy worked here that 
just went out?” ‘That boy!” replied the reception- 
ist. “‘Oh, ‘he doesn’t belong here. He came from 
Willoughby’s with the paper I telephoned for.” 


A Feminine Caprice 


One beautiful day—at noon-time, in July—an 
attractive young woman was seen walking in the Public 
Garden admiring the many beautiful flower-beds. 
Suddenly she stopped, pressed a button of an oblong, 
black box and up flew the concealed mirror of her 
yanity-case. Having conscientiously powdered her 
nose, she closed the box. Presently she stopped before 
a picturesque rockery, held the vanity-box on the level 
of her waist, made a slight motion with her right hand 
and then proceeded to turn a button at the side of the 
box. Approaching nearer, the observer discovered 
that the young woman was a camerist and had been 
using a combination camera and vanity-case! The 
observer had heard of a camera-luncheon-box—de- 
scribed in PHoro-Era some time ago; but a camera- 
yanity case appeared to him the limit in capricious 
camera-construction. 


The Friendless Camerist 


As the Editor was waiting for a car at Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, one beautiful July morning, he 
noticed his friend X. standing nearby, his bulky 
~amera-outfit on the ground, near him, and peering 
eagerly into each of the numerous, passing automobiles 
evidently in the hope to get a friendly lift into Bos- 
ton. He kept this up for quite a while. Finally, 
he turned to me saying: “This beats all! Here I have 
been waiting and looking fifteen minutes for some one 
I know in the several hundred cars coming from 
Brookline and Newton, where I know nearly every- 
body that owns a car; but I haven’t recognised a 
soul!” At last, an elevated car came along and we 
got aboard. 





Hard on the Amateur 


Tue weakly poet: “The editor bought my poem, 
‘Ode to the Amateur’—he was crazy to print it.” 
Old camerist: ““That’s what I thought when I read 


it!” 
a 


“Look pleasant, please’, said the photographer to 
his (more or less) fair sitter. Click! “It’s all over, 
ma’am. You may resume your natural expression.” 

Exchange. 











EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 











The Washington National Convention 


Ir may be a bit premature to say that, in several 
respects the National Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of America held in Washington, D.C., 
was rather disappointing, but one is led to this con- 
clusion from reports of photographers, dealers and 
manufacturers. There were many splendid features 
and there was much to commend; but somewhere 
something failed to arouse the convention spirit and 
enthusiasm that is so essential to the success of a 
gathering of this kind. From all that may be learned, 
those who were officially connected with the convention 
did their part, the manufacturers and dealers did theirs 
and those photographers who attended tried to do 
theirs to make the convention a success. Evidently, 
as one man said, it was not a convention year. Nothing 
definite has been done with regard to where the 1924 
convention will be held. This matter is left to the 
incoming board. The following officers were elected 
to take office on September 1, 1923: Clarence Stearns, 
president, Rochester, Minn.; Wm. H. Manahan, Jr., 
Ist vice-president, Hillsboro, N.H.; J. H. Brakebill, 
2d _ vice-president, Knoxville, Tenn.; Alvah C. Town- 
send, treasurer, Lincoln, Neb. (re-elected); 5. R. Camp- 
bell, Jr., secretary, No. 722 Bond Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. (reappointed); Leigh F. Wyckoff, ch. com. 
sect., No. 714 Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; Jas. E. 
Reedy, ch. mfrs. bu., No. 1006 Lyndale Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (re-elected). 


New England Convention, Maplewood, N.H. 


AGAIN we call attention to the New England Con- 
vention which is to be held at Maplewood, New Hamp- 
shire, September 18 to 21, inclusive. According to 
Eric Stahlberg, secretary, a splendid program has been 
prepared which includes demonstrations and lectures 
by John Garo, E. L. Painter, Pirie MacDonald, Will H. 
Towles, Will C. Noetzel, J. Chester Bushong and other 
well-known men. The manufacturers will be repre- 
sented as usual and will have much of interest and value 
to show. There will be opportunities for amateur 
photographers to attend and thus to gain the benefit 
of the exceptional program to be presented. Needless 
to say, there will be entertainment of many kinds, 
outdoor and indoor, so that those who attend will 
have four delightful and profitable days up in the 
famous White Mountains of New Hampshire. Those 
of us who were in Maplewood last year, need no urging 
to go again this year and we know that all who do go 
will enjoy every moment of their stay. 


Novel Way to Announce a Meeting 


H. McKenzir, secretary of the Duluth, Minn., 
photographers’ organisation, recently sent out an 
announcement of a meeting that should cause the re- 
cipient to sit up and take notice. It was in the form 
of a roll of film, evidently exposed and ready to be 
developed. On the back of the address-tag was the 


wording: “‘Demonstration Roll. Can be opened and 
examined in daylight.”” This announcement, no doubt, 
caused some surprise; but not more than that caused 
when the spool of film was unrolled. Inside, instead 
of the film, wound in with the duplex paper backing, 
was a typewritten call to a dinner and meeting of the so- 
ciety. The invitation was multigraphed and the white 
paper cut to fit the spool, and the sheets glued to- 
gether to make the long imitation roll of film. If Mr. 
McKenzie does not get a full attendance at that particu- 
lar meeting we warrant that he will be able to “pull 
another stunt” that will wake up the organization 
next time. 


Photo-engravers Needed by U. S. Government 


APPLICATIONS will be received until further notice. 
The examination is to fill vacancies in the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, D.C. The rate of pay 
is 95 cents an hour, plus the increase of $20 a month 
allowed by Congress. Workmen are needed in the 
specialties of halftone and line photographer, stripper 
and printer, copper-etcher, zinc-etcher, re-etcher and 
finisher, prover and router. Competitors will not be 
required to report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, training and experience 
on a scale of 100, the ratings being based upon the 
competitors’ sworn statements in their applications 
and upon corroborative evidence. Full information 
and application-blanks may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D.C., or the secretary of the board of U.S. civil-service 
examiners at the post-office or customhouse in any 
city in the United States. 


Seventh International Salon of Photography 


Unper the auspices of the Camera Pictorialists of 
Los Angeles, California, the Seventh International 
Salon of Photography will be held in the Gallery of 
Fine and Applied Arts of the Los Angeles Museum of 
History, Science and Art, Exposition Park, October 
15 to November 5, 1923, inclusive. Last day for 
receiving prints September 26, 1923. Entry-forms and 
further particulars may be obtained from N. P. Moer- 
dyke, secretary, Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, 
811 Washington Bldg. Los Angeles, California. 


A “Healthful ’’ Book 


Not long ago, the editor sent to the printer the copy 
for an advertisement of a new book, and a few days 
later received the proof. Much to his surprise, the 
description of the book read as follows: “The most 
up-to-date and healthful book of any devoted to the 
subject of bromoil printing or bromoil transfer.” Now, 
while the editor has heard a lot of comment on the 
use and abuse(?) of the bromoil process, this is the 
first time that a book describing the process has been 
mentioned as “healthful.” Let’s all buy one! 
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Metol Poisoning 


Some interesting experiences of metol poisoning were 
forthcoming at the Royal Photographic Society last 
month, in the course of a discussion on a paper on the 
preparation of metol and its homologues, by Mr. W. 
F. A. Ermen. Some of the descriptions of the effects 
of metol as handled in the laboratory were quite ap- 
palling, says a writer in a British cotemporary. Its 
principal mischief is a pustular eruption, which remains 
very irritating and painful for several days, on the 
parts—mostly the hands, of course—which have been 
exposed to the substances used in metol preparation. 
There appears to be no remedy for the condition except 
time. It is very necessary to keep the parts affected 
out of any warmth, for a rise in temperature causes an 
intolerable feeling of burning. Mr. Ermen was so trou- 
bled after some of his work on the metol homologues 
that he had to go to Madeira to recuperate. Some 
creamy lotion applied to the hands at night brought a 
certain amount of relief. One member mentioned that 
in handling irritant chemicals he had found in his own 
laboratory that any trouble was avoided by saturating 
the hands in some acid before attempting to employ the 
chemicals, and afterwards washing the hands in suc- 
cessive solutions of acid, more and more dilute, and 
finally in clear water. To wash the hands in soap and 
water immediately after dealing with irritant chemicals 
greatly intensifies the trouble. Fortunately for photo- 
graphers in general, the majority seem to be immune. 


‘*His Master’s Voice ”’ 


Epitor Puoto-Era MaGazine: 

I am enclosing herewith a photograph showing the 
English bulldog owned by Edgar C. Gause of Kennett 
Square, Pa., who takes a keen interest in listening 
in on the new radio set. He appears especially in- 
terested when music comes over the wire. I thought 
this would be interesting to your readers, as dogs 
usually do not care very much for music. 

Very truly, 
C. H. Tuomas. 

KENNETT SQuaRE, Pa. 


Members’ Show, Camera Club, New York 


Dvurtnc the month of September, 1923, the members 
of the Camera Club, New York, will have their annual 
show. It is expected that several foreign members 
of the club will participate and some of their prints 
are now ready for exhibition. Considerable interest 
is being shown by the members and an excellent exhi- 
bition of pictorial photography is promised. 


Importance of Quality Photo-Finishing 


THE world worth-while expects you to do your work 
right—and to charge a fair price for it. When one 
neglects one or both of these things, either by neg- 
lect, design, or incompetence, some one suffers for 
the dereliction. 

It is said, upon good authority, that the men who 
have made the most money in America deal in goods 
sold at a very small margin of profit. They appreciate 
volume—as do department-store executives. They 
feel that there is more gain in selling mediocre goods 
at a low percentage of profit, than there is in selling 
at a high percentage, with lower production. 

But this may not apply to the photo-finishing busi- 
ness—so do not feel discouraged. In every town, of 
apy reasonable size, there are enough discriminating 
amateurs of fair means who will appreciate work a 
little out of the ordinary—who will pay more for better 
work than the average—work which will pay you a 
better profit. 

You will inevitably find, if you can do good work, 
and will stick to the game through thick and thin for 
a while, that the best customers will eventually gravitate 
to your shop. It is really amazing how long a man 
may work hard, enduring many disappointments, to 
build up a trade—and feel that he is not succeeding— 
when suddenly the tide turns, and the business flows 
in, in a steadily increasing volume, to his advantage. 

It is up to you to impress prospective customers. 
Force them gently to learn, by advertising, precept and 
practice, and through the good offices of those customers 
who have tried your work and like it—that you do give 
them the best work and service in your town. 











‘‘HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


Cc. H. THOMAS 
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In a_ business-experience covering twenty-seven 
years of buying, producing and selling, I have never 
yet known it to fail that the business-concern that sells 
quality, at a fair price, stays in business longest, all 
other things being equal; and I find that I go back, 
year after year, when I need to buy, to the concern 
_ sells me the best goods—so will customers in your 
ine. 

Customers may not like your rules; they may not 
like you personally; they may dislike your methods; 
but if you take their films and negatives, and produce 
the best prints from them that any shop ever made— 
they will come back to you, because they will not again 
be satisfied, for long, with poor prints made from those 
same negatives. There is no business I know of where 
the customer can see so easily the difference between 
good work and bad, as he can between two prints 
made from the same negative, by two different photo- 
finishers. 

Henry J. WIEGNER. 


Look Out for the Spectators 


Perhaps one of the most difficult obstacles to over- 
come in photographing certain summer-sports is the 
crowd of spectators. Of course, in some cases, the 
nature of the sport is such that intruding heads and 
shoulders are not likely to spoil the picture. However, 
it is well to be on the alert at all times. A number of 
years ago, a friend crossed the Atlantic and journeyed 
leisurely through Europe. He was very much in- 
terested in all kinds of sports. At the time, he possessed 
an excellent photographic outfit which he knew how 
to use. However, when it came to the pictures that he 
made of his trip, he was sadly “‘out of luck’”’. Virtually 
every one of his most important pictures was marred by 
a distorted head or arm, the brim of a hat, a lady’s sun- 
shade or even a cigar held directly in front of the lens 
by an interested spectator in the front row at a foot- 
ball game. The reader might ask, “Why didn’t he 
look out for these things?” That is just it, why didn’t 
he? Naturally, he was very much disappointed; but 
that did not help matters after he had returned to the 
United States. An important factor in the photography 
of summer-sports is the careful selection of a point of 
vantage from which an unobstructed view of the game 
or event may be obtained at all times. Unless this 
precaution is taken, it is very likely that at the very 
moment when the excitement reaches its highest pitch 
the crowd or certain individuals will rise in their seats 
and cut off the view entirely. 


Herman Schervee 


Ir is with sincere regret that we record the passing, 
on July 30, of Herman Schervee, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Schervee was a portrait-photographer of 
exceptional skill and the owner of a chain of high-class 
studios in Boston, Worcester, Hartford and New 
Haven. He was born in Ténsberg, Norway, and came 
to the United States when a very young man. He was 
fifty-three years old at the time of his death. He was 
a member of the Rotary Club of Worcester and the 
Aletheia Grotto, M.O. V. P. E.R. He left a wife and 
three children. 

Mr. Schervee enjoyed the proud and rare distinction 
of conducting his studio-business on a very high plane. 
He applied his own admirable code of ethics and lived 
up to it faithfully. He made no free sittings, nor did 
he solicit any from persons however distinguished 
or important. If the work produced at any of his 


studios did not suit him, personally, he would promptly 
destroy it, even if it satisfied the customer. The work 
would not be delivered, and there would be no charge. 
He was bound to maintain his own high standard of 
excellence at any cost. He had but one price for one 
and all, and he never cut his prices. He advertised 
but rarely. If he was invited to make photographs of 
a wedding, or other ceremony, and another photo- 
grapher was present, he would retire. He never com- 
peted in business. He took pains never to supply a 
photograph of a customer to the press unless so ordered 
by that customer. If he photographed a personal 
friend, there would be no reduction in the price; he 
would simply make no charge for this friendly service. 
The transaction would appear on the books as_ personal 
business. By pursuing this high-minded policy, Mr. 
Schervee was able to conduct an artistically suc- 
cessful and financially profitable business. It is a 
pleasure to state that the Schervee Studios will be 
carried on along the same high business-principles 
initiated and practised by their late founder. 


Gh 


More about Single Elements of 
Non-Convertible Lenses 


Eprtor Puoto-Era MaGazineE: 

In regard to the article written by Charles A. Harris 
in the June issue of PHoto-EraA MaGazine, entitled 
“Using Single Elements of Non-Convertible Lenses”, 
I believe that Mr. Harris is mistaken in regard to his 
lens not being of the convertible type. Lenses may be 
divided into three groups, as follows: 

Asymmetrical, a lens which is constructed for the 
elements to be used together. Such lenses are not in- 
tended for use in any other way. Still, some makes of 
lenses will permit of the use of one element as a single 
lens. I have used the rear element of a Wollensak 
Series II with very good results; but you have to stop 
down to a very small stop if you want anything sharp 
except the center of the plate. With a Graf Variable 
the front element may be used in the same way, the 
focal length being a little longer than the doublet; but 
the image is very soft, and to get a firm image it is 
necessary to stop down to F/22. 

Symmetrical, a lens which may be used as a doublet, 
or either element may be used as a single lens; but 
when used as such the elements have the same focal 
length, and the focal length of each is about double 
that of the two together. 

Convertible, a lens which may be used as a doublet, 
or either of the elements may be used alone; but when 
so used each of them has a longer focal length than the 
doublet, the front combination being longer than 
the rear. 

Now I will try to explain why Mr. Harris could use 
each of his single elements and get the same results 
when he placed them in the rear or front of the barrel, 
the only difference being in the bellows-draw. The 
optical center of the double lenses would be at or near 
the diaphragm, or the point where the rays of light cross 
in inverting the image on the plate. Now, remove the 
rear element. The image is still inverted, but the optical 
center is not at the same point; the angle of view is 
much narrower. Therefore, it must be further from 
the front lens-combination, and in order to focus you 
would have to use a bellows-draw of the focal length 
plus the distance between the optical center and the 
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lenses. Now, we will take the same combination and 
place it in the rear of the barrel. The optical center 
remains on the same side of the combination; therefore, 
it would be on the outside of the bellows, and in focusing 
you would use the focal length minus the optical- 
center distance. 

I noticed that Mr. Harris had to use an extra three 
inches of bellows when he used the combination in 
front of the barrel; therefore, the optical center would 
be 1% inches from the lens-combination. There are 
a number of such lenses on the market today; they are 
not convertible lenses, but symmetrical ones. I have 
a C. P. Goerz, Syntor, 8-inch focal length. I used one 
a long time before someone told me that it was a sym- 
metrical lens and that each element should give me a 
16-inch focal length, and by actual measurement it did 
give what he said it would. 

G. L. BrotrHerson. 


Carrying Coals to Newcastle 


Eprror oF PuHoto-ErA MAGAZINE: 


Wuat do you think of the idea of decorating the 
walls of the lobby of a motion-picture theater with 
photographic enlargements made by an amateur not 
connected with the business? This is not only a fact 
—as a friend of mine tells me—but an idea to pass 
along to your readers. It also seems to be in line with 
your editorial in an earlier issue, “Selling Pictorial 
Enlargements”. 

It seems that these enlarged prints represent pictorial 
subjects near the home, somewhere in Europe, of the 
owner of the theater, and that probably tells the story. 
The enlargements are about fifty inches long, wide in 
proportion and gray in tone, with frames somewhat 
darker. There are four of them, the views being vistas 
made near a beautiful river, but sufficiently interesting 
to make people stop and admire them. Here then, it 
would seem, is an opening for the owners of negatives 
of specially interesting subjects—things that have not 
been hawked about, published in the newspaper or 
photographic press, and in this way lost their novelty. 

here seems to be a big field for makers of beautiful 
photographs to make quite a bit of money, other than 
selling them together with rights to commercial photo- 
publishers for a mere pittance—two or three dollars 
each. Fancy a camerist selling, at undoubtedly a high 
figure, his pictures to the owner of a motion-picture 
theater, who probably shows every day pictures of 
such rare beauty that few amateurs can ever hope to 
equal them! That’s going some. But it can be done, 
as I have illustrated. 

Faithfully yours, 
F. M. Bazar. 


Intelligent Use of Foreign Words 


Editor of Photo-Era: There is hardly a newspaper 
of high standing in this country which does not devote 
valuable space to editorials and contributed letters 
from qualified readers on the important subject of good 
English. They are sorely needed; for, unless we make 
a determined effort to save our mother-tongue, it will 
go to the dogs—figuratively speaking. 

Therefore, your occasional references to the lax 
methods of writing English, as they appear not only in 
photographic magazines, but particularly in the 
monthly bulletins issued by some of the camera- 
clubs in the United States, deserve the highest com- 
mendation and support from all photographic readers 
interested to preserve and practise correct English. 


Then we come to the use of foreign words and phrases, 
which also deserves serious attention. Not only will 
misspelled words in any foreign language, French, 
German, Italian or Spanish, become a habit and 
eventually be accepted as correct, such as béte noir, 
dashund or daschund and spagetti; but the users will 
be laughed at by educated people and caricatured by 
cartoonists. Persons connected with the arranging and 
printing of notices, announcements, programs, etc., 
particularly musicians or public readers, should make 
it a point to consult some good authority with regard 
to the correct spelling and accenting of words of foreign 
origin. 

But this is not all. Proofs should be read carefully 
and corrected before the final printing, for the type- 
setter is very apt to make mistakes, and particularly 
when it comes to words that appear strange to him. 
I have seen a program of entertainment given by a 
camera club (west of Philadelphia) that was abomi- 
nably arranged and contained misspelled words not only 
in English but in Italian and French. 

The worst example of this sort, however, that I ever 
saw, happened at a club near Boston, not long ago. 
It was the program of a concert given by a Boston 
musical organization composed, curiously enough, of 
foreign-born musicians. The fault was not all with 
the members of the orchestra that gave the concert, but 
with the committee of the club where the entertain- 
ment took place, for some member of that committee 
must have seen the original program to make sure that 
the selections were appropriate. Here are some of the 
printed mistakes and I enclose a copy of the published 
program as proof, with the request that you do not 
make public the names of any persons connected with 
this unfortunate affair. 

“Chanson d’Armour” (Amour). “La rive d'une 
jeune fille” (Le réve). “Air from Le cog d’or” (coq). 
“La caprice de Nanette” (Le caprice). “La joi d’ete” 
(La joie d’été). “Demande et Response ” (Réponse). 

The names of two well-known composers were also 
distorted, viz., Messenet for Massenet and Rimsky- 
Kossakow for Rimsky-Korsakow. Even the name 
of one of the members of the orchestra was spelled 
wrong! 

Wouldn’t it jar you? 

G. A. F. 


The Lens-Surface 


Lenses are not cheap to buy, remarks The British 
Journal, and extra-rapid anastigmats are not the 
cheapest of lenses, hence it is rather amazing that so 
little thought is exercised over their preservation. Not 
a few good lenses are now suffering from that irides- 
cent appearance upon their surfaces which is an in- 
dication that a slight corrosion of the glass has set in, 
a warning which, if not heeded, will result in a -much 
more serious deterioration. We have noticed this to 
occur chiefly to lenses which are left permanently on 
the camera, as is the case with press and many studio- 
cameras; it is rarely seen upon a lens which is removed 
from the camera and put away in a case or bag. It 
is not wise to expose any lens to a damp atmosphere 
or to a strong light unnecessarily. Lenses which are 
left upon cameras should be fitted with closely-fitting 
caps, and in the case of studio-lenses, both back and 
front lenses should be so protected. The temperature 
of most studios varies within a wide range during a 
day and night, especially in autumn and winter; and, 
with these changes, there is grave risk of moisture 
being condensed upon the glass. One night may do 
little harm, but a hundred nights will do much. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 
Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, by George Bell. 123 
pages, 20 drawings and index. Price, cloth, $1.00. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


This little handbook of English origin aims to explain 
in a simple, straightforward manner the various pro- 
cesses of photography so that the beginner may have 
some practical knowledge before he attempts to make 
pictures. We believe that a thorough reading of the 
book will tend to assist the reader and help him to 
avoid many costly blunders. Obviously, the informa- 
tion is elementary and non-technical; yet the princi- 
ples explained are sound and of practical value. 

There are fourteen chapters which discuss the 
following subjects: How a Photograph is Made; How 
a Camera Works; Selecting Your Outfit; Making an 
Exposure; Work in the Darkroom; Developing the 
Plate; Printing the Positive; Photography Indoors; 
Outdoor Photography; Instantaneous Action Pictures; 
Home Portraiture; Making Enlargements; Useful 
Hints and Notions; Some Interesting Photographic 
Experiments, and an Index. The little volume is well 
printed, bound in red cloth with title and figure of a 
camerist on the cover stamped in black. We can 
recommend the book to beginners and to those readers 
who would appreciate a non-technical exposition of 
photography. 


Tue Compete Puotocrapuer, by R. Child Bayley. 
New Revised Edition. 420 pages, 65 full-page illus- 
trations, 32 diagrams and index. Price, cloth, $5.00. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


We believe that the new revised and enlarged edition 
of this excellent elementary work on photography will 
receive a hearty welcome from the amateur and many 
professional photographers. In the first place, it is 
a readable, well-written, non-technical exposition of 
photography which cannot fail to be of practical value 
to the camerist who really wishes to do good work 
and wishes to know about the elementary principles 
which govern the proper use of camera, lens, shutter, 
chemicals and paper. Mr. Bayley is the editor of 
The Amateur Photographer and Photography, published 
weekly in London, England. He is in a position to 
write with authority and yet with an agreeable facility 
of expression which holds the interest. Whole chapters 
have been rewritten and the work has been brought 
up to date with regard to hand-cameras, color-photo- 
graphy, screen-plate work, ozobrome, bromoil and 
other popular subjects. 

The illustrations are exceptionally well done and 
are representative of modern pictorial photography. 
Among the contributors we find Ward Muir, Alexander 
Keighley, Steichen, Alvin Langdon Coburn, Hugh 
Cecil, R. Child Bayley, John M. Whitehead, Clarence 
White, Will Cadby, Mrs. Kasebier, Alfred Stieglitz, 
F. J. Mortimer, Miss Kate Smith, W. L. F. Wastell and 
many other well-known workers in England and the 
United States. The drawings in the text are helpful 





and serve to impress photographic fundamentals on the 
reader’s mind. 

A reference to the contents shows that the following 
subjects are treated, and we confess to becoming very 
much interested in many of the chapters with sub- 
sequent pleasure and profit: The Evolution of Photo- 
graphy; The Camera; The Lens in Principle; Pin-hole 
Photography; The Drawing of a Photograph; The 
Selection of a Lens; The Lens in Use; Plates and Films; 
The Darkroom; Exposure; Development; Intensifica- 
tion and Reduction; The Hand-Camera; The Print; 
Platinum Printing; The Carbon Process; Bromide 
Papers; Enlarging, Reducing, Slide-Making; Ortho- 
chromatic and Color-Photography; Dodging and Fak- 
ing; Landscape Photography; Architectural Photo- 
graphy; Portraiture; Pictorial Photography; Exhibi- 
tions and Societies; L’Envoi and Index. 

The book is well bound and well printed, and the 
full-page illustrations are all printed on specially 
coated paper which enabled the engraver to obtain 
excellent results. We believe that this new edition of 
“The Complete Photographer” will find its way into 
the hands of all camerists who lack “that something” 
which makes for consistent photographic success. 
ConstructivE Eneutise—AN Ato TO EFFECTIVE 

SPEAKING AND WritinG. By Francis Kingsley Ball. 

12mo. 458 pages. Price $1.28, postpaid. Ginn & 

Company: Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 

1923. 

The anxiety expressed by our educators and by 
editorial writers in our leading newspapers for the 


‘ future of the English language, is proof that our 


beautiful mother-tongue is in danger of retrogression. 
This menace exists in the form of careless or slovenly 
application of words in our daily conversation—the 
utter indifference to high standards as exemplified by 
good speakers and writers, and the prevailing eager- 
ness to substitute slang and faulty diction for correct 
English. There are many persons who take no pride 
in doing anything that partakes of excellence, and this 
includes their use of the English language. Still, there 
are as many—even more—of the other sort who, 
conscious of their written and spoken shortcomings, 
would willingly improve their mode of expression, if 
their attention were directed to a simple and con- 
venient method expressed in terms easily grasped and 
applied. Such a means, in the form of a handy volume 
—a pocket-manual, in fact—has been recently pub- 
lished. It is “Constructive English”, written by a 
member of the editorial staff of a distinguished Ameri- 
can publishing-house. Budding authors, editors of 
house-organs and club-secretaries—even writers of long 
experience, will welcome Mr. Ball’s attractively written 
and practically helpful little volume. Anyone who is 
seeking correct, clear and forcible expression of his 
ideas, will derive immediate benefit from studying the 
corrections of the innumerable, common errors in the 
everyday English of the average person; the practical 
lessons and exercises, and the lists of words usually 
mispronounced and misspelled—even by individuals 
supposedly educated. A helpful feature of the work 
is the thorough and exhaustive index. The book is 
earnestly recommended to our readers indiscriminately. 


Maddening 
Waat is the rage that seizes on 
His erstwhile gentle breast? 
Oh, some malignant soul has said 
His camera is not the best. 
Detroit Tribune. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 





As a rule, when each month comes around, we find 
that there is always a certain crop of photographic news 
for us to discuss with our friends across the water. 
We say “friends” advisedly; for after these many 
years our monthly letters seem to us to have established 
a sense of relationship with our readers, which, however 
illusionary it may be in reality, we should be very sorry 
to miss. Collecting news has become a habit, also 
sifting it by test of the question: “But will that really 
interest Pooto-Era readers?”’. 

The most difficult month of the whole year, and one 
which most tempts us away from photography, is July. 
Other months all yield their crop of news, some more 
bountiful than others; but July is often nearly barren. 
As arule news comes to us. We hear directly or in odd 
ways what is going on. We are in touch with photo- 
graphers of very different schools, aims and ideals, and 
find them all interesting. The strange way in which 
at the present day amateur photographers, through 
being such, find their way not only into the profession 
of portrait-photographers, but into big business to do 
with the craft, has a strong, mixing influence in our 
camera-world which prevents it to a great extent from 
getting divided into water-tight compartments. 

We say July is a bad month for news; but this year 
it has surpassed itself, probably owing to the exceptional 
weather. The whole of the beginning of the summer 
was gloom and chilliness—in fact, the most unphoto- 
graphic weather possible. And now, when we have a 
real burst of summer, the holiday season is on us, and 
London is emptying quickly of photographers and 
photographic interests. The manufacturers have wel- 
comed the change; for the hot sun brings thoughts of 
the holiday, and the holiday, to most people, neces- 
sitates a camera. But, no doubt, the cheering rays 
are responsible for a wish to spend on other things 
besides! 

This sudden change from an early-spring temperature 
and atmosphere, and a sullen English spring at that, to 
a riotous climax of summer, is a little upsetting even 
to the experienced photographer. He has accustomed 
himself to comparatively long exposures to suit the 
abnormally dull light that has been prevalent so long, 
when suddenly all is changed. We know, of course, 
that the clear-blue vault or the rolling white clouds 
are going to give us far more light. But the vigil has 
been long and habits have been formed. We ourselves 
must admit that when, at last, our skies were cleared, 
we erred on the side of overexposure. 

In a recent letter, we referred briefly to the strange 
results that were likely to be obtained by aerial photo- 
graphy. Since then, O. G. S. Crawford, F.S. A., Ar- 
cheology Officer to the Ordinance Survey, has confided 
to the “observer” a very romantic story. An Air Force 
friend showed him some practice aerial photographs 
made near Winchester, which contained certain strange 
markings that made Mr. Crawford instantly realise 
that a new epoch had arrived in archeology. These 
strange markings proved to be ancient British “lynch- 
ets” or field-boundaries, many of which were formed 
during the Roman occupation, and some, possibly, 
centuries before. This Celtic system of agriculture was 
quite different from that which is in use today which, 





modified of course, is directly descended from the 
Saxon system. It consists of a network of small patches, 
seldom more than a couple of acres in size, and these 
and even roads, boundary-ditches and the mounds and 
hollows of the village where the cultivators lived, were 
clearly visible in the photographs. Some of these vil- 
lages have been scientifically excavated and their age 
fixed, and are known to have been in existence two or 
three centuries before the Romans arrived. 

But even more interesting still, faint inner rings can 
be detected within the outer ramparts of the camps 
which seem to have no connection with the rest and 
may be much older. ,Archzologists are wondering if 
these small inner banks are possibly remains of far older 
—perhaps Neolithic—works. It looks as if photo- 
graphy is going to be the interpreter, or rather the dis- 
coverer, of the mode of living in the Bronze Age and 
the still earlier Neolithic Age, about which we know so 
little at present. 

This seems to suggest a very wide field for ar- 
cheological photography. It has, of course, long been 
known that just as rocks below the sea can be seen only 
from high above, so the strange history of the ancient 
dwellers on this historic land may be discovered from 
an airplane. The bank or barrow or Roman road— 
which, during many centuries, has been ploughed almost 
flat, and reveals nothing as we walk over the ground— 
is clearly seen and photographed from the air as a 
broad band of darker or lighter soil. Aerial photo- 
graphy for archeological purposes is still in its infancy; 
but it has been discovered that the best time for work 
over ploughed land is late spring or early summer, so 
long as itis dry. The satisfactory way in which earth- 
works show up on ploughed land when photographed 
from the air is very stimulating; for it is in this condition 
that field-work on the ground is so perplexing. 

Capt. F. H. Wright of the London Press Exchange, in 
collaboration with Mr. J. O. Plummer, Secretary to the 
Professional Photographic Publicity Committee, is 
organising a big push in co-operative advertising by 
professional photographers, in which the manufacturers 
of photographic materials will help financially. Our 
readers may be used to this sort of thing; for all new 
ideas in advertising come from across the Atlantic. 
But to us it is novel, and we read with considerable 
interest that calculations have been made which show 
that on an average every unit of the population is 
photographed only once in nine years, and that the 
male portion are photographed more often before they 
reach the age of twelve years than throughout the rest 
of their lives. 

Here is weighty matter for the professional, who is 
short of sitters, to ponder over. If only this great mass 
of camera-shy males could be induced to have their 
portraits made—let us say, once in every few years, 
what a difference it would make to the trade! We are 
given no statistics as to the women, and so naturally 
conclude they do their duty fairly well. But it seems 
to us that these advertisers of photography should not 
have a difficult task to persuade the general public to 
submit to the camera. We speak with a certain 
amount of authority; for we have lately been doing 
(Continued on Page 174) 















































RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





Tue following digest of patents is reported exclusively 
for Pooto-Era MaGazine from the Patent-Law Offices 
of Norman T. Whitaker of Washington, D.C., from 
whom copies of any of these patents may be obtained 
by sending twenty cents in stamps. The patents 
listed were issued the month of July from the United 
States Patent-Office, the last issues of which have been 
disclosed to the public. 

Patent Number 1,460,673, has been issued to Marcus 
C. Hopkins of Rochester, N. Y. The patent has been 
assigned to Eastman Kodak Co. Title is Method of 
Color-Photography and Photographic Elements. 

A Photographic Reversal Process has been issued to 
John G. Capstaff of Rochester, N. Y., also assigned to 
Eastman Kodak Co. Patent, Number 1,460,703. 

Iwer Boysen of New York City has received patent, 
Number 1,460,744, on a Method of Making Pictures. 

Another patent has been issued to the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Number 1,460,816, on a Camera Support 
invented by Robert Kroedel of Rochester, N. Y. 

A Frame for Horizontal Development of Film Plates 
patent, Number 1,461,321, has been issued to Paul 
Mathrotte of Neuilly-sur-Seine, France, assigned to 
the Pathé Cinema of Paris, France. 

-athé Cinema is assignor of patent, Number 
1,461,329, issued to Georges A. Salins of Vincennes, 
France, a Machine for Treating Cinematographic Films. 

Charles De Moos of Fort Lee, N. J., has assigned his 
patent on a Fluid-Treating Apparatus for Films to 
Eastman Kodak Co. Patent, Number 1,461,794. 

A Film Developing Apparatus, patent, Number 
1,462,019, has been issued to Henry C. Frank of Mount 
Hawthorne, Victoria, Australia. 

Patent, Number 1,463,009, on a Pressure-Back 
Mechanism for Photo Printing Machine has been 
issued to Glenn M. Dye of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to the Pako Corporation of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Scott Snowden of Modesto, Calif., has received 
patent, Number 1,463,447, on a Camera. 

Positive Films Printing Machine has been issued to 
André Leon Victor Clement Debrie of Paris, France. 
Patent Number 1,463,737. 

Photographic Film and Plate Holder, patent, Number 
1,463,710, has been issued to Ralph Charles Matson 
of Portland, Oregon. 
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Photographing Motion-Pictures 


Maxine photographs of the image on the screen 
during the projection of motion-pictures is quite 
practical, although it has been stated that the light 
value of the image on the screen is about 1-1000 the 
value of the same scene in actual sunlight. In practice, 
writes Laurence Nendick in The Amateur Photographer, 
many factors may combine to modify this value; the 
power of the illuminant, the distance between the lan- 
tern and the screen, the degree of magnification, 
the working-aperture of the projection-lens, the tint- 
ing or toning of the positive film, and the reflective 


efficiency of the screen, all influence the brightness 
and actinic value of the picture. 

By actual experiment I have proved that an exposure 
of three seconds at F/5.6 may give a fully-exposed 
negative, when using ultra- rapid plates. I found that 
a similar subject in daylight would require 1-100 of a 
second. In this theater, then, the light-value was 
1-300 of that of daylight. This would indicate that the 
possessor of a lens working at F/3 might use the lower 
speeds of an “instantaneous” shutter and obtain 
records of almost any film-scene which interested him. 
Of course, such pictures would not be saleable. 

One must expect to find a certain amount of move- 
ment in such pictures, when giving as long exposures 
as three seconds. The film is projected at the rate 
of 16 pictures each second, and, although a few may 
not register correctly, the majority do, and it is the 
geen effect of this majority which affects the 
plate. 

Almost any type of camera can be employed; but 
a lens working at a fairly large aperture, fast plates, 
and a slow shutter, moving smoothly, will be found 
to assist greatly. The full aperture of an anastigmat 
can be used if focusing is accurate, as the subject 
has no depth of field. As time-exposures are to be 
used, some sort of rest for the apparatus is necessary. 
Sometimes the back of a vacant seat can be utilised; 
or a light tripod can be fixed between one’s knees. 

It is desirable that a time shall be chosen when the 
theater is nearly empty, otherwise the photographer’s 
movements may interfere with the enjoyment of 
others. A seat should be chosen as near to the screen 
as possible, and one should have separate pockets for 
exposed and unexposed plates. It is a great help to see 
the film through once before the exposures are made, 
and to make a mental note of the points when the 
action is slow, to minimise the blurring caused by 
movement. 
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work that necessitated photographing a considerable 
number of people out of doors, and our general expe- 
rience has been that individuals drawn from any class 
are at once interested if asked to help to make a picture. 
It is true that the feminine instinct in this respect is 
stronger than that of the male, and, as an example of 
its very early appearance, we may perhaps cite the case 
of a baby-girl of three, who, amongst other children, 
formed part of a hay-making party. So busy was she 
in acting her part correctly that, after the photograph 
had been made and the camera removed, there she 
stood—tense and rigid. 

It is true, we do not ask our sitters for a fee like the 
professional. Indeed, we often feel that we owe them 
one for their kindly and patient help. Where our 
groups are too large to allow us to distribute prints, and 
we hand a negative over to the local photographer, the 
prints are readily bought. 
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